25c a copy 
$2.00 a year 
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BUHL ORGAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 
SUCCESSORS TO 


BUHL and BLASHFIELD 
ORGAN CO. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


SINCE 1905 BUILDERS OF 


HIGH GRADE ORGANS 





BRING YOUR ORGAN PROBLEMS TO US 


Oldest American Firm of Pipe Organ Builder 


OOK & 
ASTINGS | 
COMPANY. 


Announce the completion of 


One Hundred Years 














of uninterrupted Organ building in America. 
Founded by Elias and George G. Hook in 
1827. Thirty years later Francis H. Hastings 
joined the firm, retaining his interest until his 
death in 1916. Some years prior to this date 
Mr. Hastings turned over the active manage- 
ment to his associates, the present owners. 


Main Office and Works: 
KENDAL GREEN .. . . MASSACHUSETTS 


BRANCHES: 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, ASHEV!LLE 














FRAZEE ORGANS 





Scholarly Specifications 
Unexcelled Voicing 
Supreme Action 
Superior Craftsmanship 
Send for our 1929 Catalogue 


Frazee Organ Company 


Everett (Boston) Mass. 











THE REUTER 


The Reuter Pipe Organ 
is an organ of distinc- 
tive merit, one that is 
built strictly upon a 
basis of quality. 








THE REUTER ORGAN CC 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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IMMANUEL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
662 South Berendo 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Skinner Organ Company, May 13, 1929. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 

Gentlemen: 

The four manual instrument you installed in the Immanuel Presbyterian Church several months ago 
has completely captivated the people of the congregation. In the weekly services and in the several 
recitals already given on it, its performance has always been one hundred percent, and the impres-’ 
sion made at the opening of the new Church, January 20th, has been deepened and strengthened, 
week by week. 

It is a great joy to play an organ that is always bright and cheerful, that cannot be made to 
sound “muddy” and has real definition and cohesion in its various ensemble effects. The reeds and 
mixture work I find most stimulating, and I am particularly impressed by some of the solo stops, 
such as the Flauto Mirabilis on the Solo, which is what every organist has wanted for a long time. 
This stop’s lyric properties and great purity of tone, along with its remarkable power, stamp it at once 
as an achievement of importance. The French Trumpet on the Swell likewise demands a word, as 
in it we have that “added ounce” which gives to the full organ ensemble the glorious lustre that has 
been the characteristic feature of Immanuel’s instrument. That the usual “Skinner quality” is every- 
where evident goes without saying; and to that I can but add that the men who, at this end, had 
charge of the business details and erection of the organ are truly representative of the high ideals 
established by your company. 

You are to be congratulated upon the designing and building of an organ which, in my opinion, 
is unique among organs on the Coast and has a place among the important ones of the west. 

Sincerely yours, 
/s/ Clarence Mader, Organist. 


SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Organ ecArchitects and “Builders 
CHURCH RESIDENCE - AUDITORIUM UNIVERSITY 


Studio: Factory: 


677 FIFTH AVENUE BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK 



































IN MEMORY OF 
our beloved 
MRS. R. J. BENNETT 


March 3, 1869 
June 5, 1929 


BENNETT ORGAN COMPANY, 


Organ Architects and Builders 
Rock Island, IIl. 
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Organ Methods 
and Studies 


in 
“Fischer Edition” 


Alderfer, J. F. 


SeRRE PNGIMCHON BOOK «x .o.05 5065 cess osc 1.50 
Best, W. T. 
Selected Studies from Part II, “The Art of 
IR AOINUIEE. 56d ss easaneexsasenescevns 1.00 


Douglas, Ernest 
Method of Organ Playing. A Graded Course 
of Studies 
Vol. I. Contains Explanations, Manual and 
Pl RURNENEEN: oo ot os sm 055k 58505 sSuiw 2.00 


Vol. II. Contains a Graded Series of Organ 
Compositions, all carefully fingered and 


SRMREEEN. a. aks see wha eee weave sp eeeanes 2.00 
oC ES | | GRR else pera Se A lott Ge SE A St ee ee 2.00 
Ritter, A. G. 


Art of Organ Playing. Practical Course of 
Instruction. Edited by Harry L. Vibbard. 1.50 


You Constantly See 
on Programs: 
Overture Triomphale .......0....0.8% G. Ferrata .75 


Vesper Processional . 
Little Bells of Our Lady f-"""°"""* Harvey Gaul .60 


RRs eh 6G bigiek Oe Ghaee ROSES SSEAR Cyril Jenkins .60 
PURER RG as cab eG aba Subs odes cesses Cyril Jenkins .60 
OVERRUN nu pho sec kecusns ose Edward F. Johnston  .60 
Resurrection Morn.......... Edward F. Johnston _ .75 
PO ee en es Ralph Kinder  .50 
ee Ralph Kinder .75 
Christus Resurrexit............ Oreste Ravanello 1.50 


Bells of St. Anne de Beaupre..Alexander Russell 1.00 
Song of the Basket Weaver...Alexander Russell  .75 
COURDE AOED G5 auc sotcns oabeweee Alfred Silver 1.00 
ee ee en, Seer ey Firmin Swinnen — .75 


Dedication; from “Looking Glass” Suite 
Deems Taylor .75 


TRE GIs sais xs x sisones 805% Powell Weaver  .60 
Ge IRI oss ssn saGuens Pietro A. Yon  .75 
SA DE AGONY 6 50 seen los oe ee vee Pietro A. Yon 1.00 


L’Organo Primitivo (Humoresque) 
Pietro A. Yon 1.00 


“They Always Attract Attention” 


Published by 
J. Fischer & Bro. New York 


119 West 40th Street 





Gordon Balch Nevin 
WORKS FOR ORGAN 


Thirty Transcriptions for the Organ 
Price, $2.50 


Contains pieces, mostly unduplicated in other 
collections, for the church, the theatre and for 
study. 


First Lessons on the Organ 
Price, $1.50 


Provides a close-knit and systematic beginner’s 
method, economizing time and effort. 


A Primer of Organ Registration 
Price, $1.50 


A compact and comprehensive treatise on a 
neglected branch of the organist’s art, issued in 
convenient pocket size. 


Swell Pedal Technic 
Price, $1.50 
Tells what to do, when and how to use the | 


Swell Pedal. | 


In Press | 
Twenty-Five Advanced Pedal Studies | 


A valuable collection of studies with pedal part 
only. They are all original material by a prac- 
tical organist, teacher and theoretician. 





Oliver Ditson Company 


179 Tremont St., Boston 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 10 East 34th St., N. Y. 


Try your music store first 




















AMERICAN ORGAN QUARTERLY 


Now Published in 
“Loose Leaf” Form= 


| 
| 
| 
Each Quarterly consists of hitherto unpubl.-hed | 
numbers by the most eminent organ-compe:crs, | 
American and European. | 

A subscription will bring you an average of ti.irty- 
two numbers per year, which if purchased sepo: ate- | 
ly would total $24.00. | 
| 


Subscription Price 
2.50—Single issues 
$5.00—Per year 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 





159 East 48th St. Sole Agents for NOVELLO@CO.,Ltd. New York | 




















12-7-388 
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REPUTATIONS HAVE TO 82 MAIN TAINED = BY MERIT 


Relative values through any kindred line of manufacture are constantly shifting. Only 
by persistent-effort can a product be kept in the lead, and only by inspecting the current 
product and matching it against the record of a decade of past performance can a pros- 
pective purchaser insure both safety in his investment and pride in the wisdom of his 
choice. 


The new Austin Organ—in spite of constant improvements and refinements— 
is based on years of steady, not spectacular, performance. For example,— 


THE AUSTIN STOP-KEY AND CANCELER-BAR 


first made their appearance over a dozen years ago. Like the Packard automobile or the 
Tiffany Store, there are evolutions, but not revolutions; the model has been refined 
and perfected—it proved too good to be displaced. 


More than that, the appearance of this Austin Stop-Key and Canceler-Bar console 
was the signal for radical changes in the consoles of many other organs, as a little ob- 
servation will prove. 


Some leadership is self-assertive and theatrical. Other leadership is elusive and un- 
pretentious—much too occupied with making progress, to give thought to asserting it. 
When your investment is at stake, and when the next twenty years are to endorse or 
refute the wisdom of your present decision, only a personal investigation of the latest 
products—and Austin invites comparisons—can result in complete satisfaction to you. 


oan reputation for doing more than fulfilling a contract.’’ 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. Hartford, Conn. 


» 12-7-389 
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Recital 
Selections 





THE 


for the 
rarely exemplified ; 


as a matter of news. 


fession itself does. 
these columns the commonplace 
whose recital performances are 


endorsement not by word but by deed. 
HENRY F. ANDERSON 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM—CLEVELAND 
Handel—Second Concerto 
Parry—Chorale, “St. Thomas” 
MacDowell—Maestoso, A.D. 1620 
Bach—St. Ann’s Fugue 
Franck—Chorale Am 
Karg-Elert—Cathedral Windows 
Bossi—Scherzo 
Debussy—Cortege 
ALLAN BACON 
First BAPTIST 
(Name of City not given) 
Dedicating 3m Estey 
Rogers—Concert Overture Bm 
Russell—Bells of St. Ann’s 
Stoughton—Fairylana Suite 
Clokey—Canyon Walls 
Debussy—Girl of Flaxen Hair 
Vesper Recitals 
COLLEGE OF PACIFIC 
Howells—Rhapsody Ef 
Karg-Elert—By the Waters 
Franck—Choral Am 
Stoughton—By the Waters 
Maleingreau—Tumult in Praetorium 
Jenkins—Night. Dawn. 
Sowerby—Comes Autumn Time 
Howells—Psalm- ed 
Frysinger—Toccata A 
RICHARD KEYS BIGGS 
UNIVERSITY CHRISTIAN—SEATTLE 
Dedicating 4m Casavant 
Vierne—Carillon 
Borowski—Andante Son. 1 
Rogers—Scherzo 
Stebbins—in Summer 
Bossi—Ave Maria 
Franck—Piece Heroique 
Boex—Marche Champetre 
Biggs—Sunset 
WALTER BLODGETT 
Cuicaco UNIVERSITY 
Andrews—Second Serenade 
Debussy—Reverie 
Hollins—Spring Song 
MacDowell—Old Trysting Place 
Ferrata—Nocturne 
Bach—Little Fugue Gm 
Horsman—Curfew 
Gale—Sunshine and Shadow 
Marsh—Japanese Color Prints 
Delamarter—Suite in Miniature 
PALMER CHRISTIAN 
Hitt Aupiror1uM—ANN Arpor, MIcH. 
Wagner—'annhauser Overture 
Wagner—Evening Star 
Borowski—Sonata 1 
Schumann—Sketch df 


AIM of this department is not to 
show how to make-up a recital program, 
art of program-muking ts but 
nor ts it to give news 
about recitalists, for recitals are of such 
frequency as to be no longer classifiable 
The sole aim is to 
supplement the work 6f our Music Re- 
view department and show, in “contrast to 
what our Reviewers think, what the pro- 
We exclude from 
things 
matters 
of countless and tiresome repetition, and 
endeavor to devote all the stace here to 
the current items of organ repertoire on 
which the profession writes an emphatic 
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Debussy—Prelude, Blessed Damozel 
Vierne—Finale Sym. 1 
Another Program 
Miles—Paraphrase, St. Kevin 
Novak—In the Church 
Gluck—Lento, Orpheus 
Bach—Fugue Cm 
Karg-Elert—Clair de Lune 
Bingham—Toccata 
Saint-Saens—Swan 
Bonnet—Caprice Heroique 


HARRY E. COOPER 
First M.E—Ortrawa, Kans. 
Bonnet—Caprice Heroique 
Fibich—Melody 
Schubert—Serenade 
Grieg—Anitra’s Dance 
Yon—Concert Study 
MISS GRACE LEEDS DARNELL 
St. Mary’s—MANHATTANVILLE 
Rogers—Scherzoso 
Boellmann—Priere Notre Dame 
Dethier—Allegretto Gm 
Wood—Cilurnum 
Dubois—Toccata 
FRED FAASSEN 
SHILOH TABERNACLE—ZION, ILL. 
Foote—Festival March 
Kinder—In Moonlight 
Torjussen—Northern Lights 
Torjussen—Mountain Church 
Martin—Evensong 
CHANNING LEFEBVRE 
TRINITY CHURCH—NEW YorK 
From 9. May Programs 
A Wagner program 
A Bach program 
Widor—Sixth 
Beethoven—Andante (Sym. 5) 
Franck—Grand Piece Symphonique 
Bach—Fugue a la gigue 
Bach—Pastorale 
Tchaikowsky—Andante Cantabile 
Tchaikowsky—Humoresque 
Franck—Chorale Am 
Grieg—To Spring 
Grieg—Morning 
Guilmant—March religieuse 
Mendelssohn—Snnata 2 
Barnes—Petit Suite 
Faulkes—Prelude heroic 
Rnscell—Bells of St. Anne 
Mulet—Carillon-sortie 
Geul—Chant for Dead Heroes 
Wolstenholm—Allegretto 
Stoughton—Chinese Garden 
JOHN HERMANN LOUD 
Bowpotn CoLLEGE—BRUNSWICK, MAINE 
Austin Organ 
Hollins—Conrert Overture 
Loud—Capricio E 
Loud—March Processional 
Stewart—Under the S‘ars 
Mueller—Echo Caprice 
Rogers—Cantabile Son. 3 
HENRY F. SEIBERT 
St. Paut’s—New RocuHe te, N. Y. 
Brahms—Rose Breaks into Bloom 
Franck—Piece Heroique 
Bach—Air for G-String 
Rurnap—Pleyel’s Hymn 
Schuhert—Ave Maria 
Fletcher—Fountain Reverie 
Rav>nello—Christus Resurrexit 
Handel—Largo 
Karg-Elert—Bourree et Musette 
Sturges—Caprice 
Yon—Gesu Bambino 
Yon—Concert Study No. 2 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm. 
DR. J. HUMPHREY STEWART 
St. Dominic’s—SAn FRANCISCO 
Mendelssohn—First Sonata 
Grison—Communion 
Guilmant—Pastorale (Son. 1) 
Grison—Communion 














Guilmant—Pastorale Son. 1 
Guilmant—Marche 
Stewart—Under the Stars 
Stewart—Processional March 


EVERETT E. TRUETTE 
ELiot CONGREGATIONAL-—NEWTON, ‘Ase 
Widor—Fifth; 1st Mvt. 
Bach—Chorale Prelude 
Truette—Three Arabesques 
Jenkins—Dawn 
Karg-Elert—Clair de Lune 


H. L. YERRINGTON 
First CONGREGATIONAL—NorRWICH NN 
Stebbins—Song of Joy 
Smith—Spring. Morn 
Douglass—Prelude, Allegro. 
Schackley—Distant Chimes 
Guilmant—Grand Chorus 


HERBERT WESTERBY 
GROSVENOR HALL—BELFAs 
American Selections 
Program May 3oth 
Rogers—Allegro Son. Em 
Hawke—Southern Fantasy 
Goodwin—Told by the Campfirx 
Jepson—Le Jongleurs 
Matthews—Nuptial Song . 
Program July 4th 
Andrews—Allegro (2nd Son.) 
Baldwin—Burlesca e Melodia 
MacFarlane—Scherzo Gm 
Gaul—Chanson du Matin 
Maxson—Liberty Fantasia 


THEODORE STRONG 
600 Broapcast RECITALS IN 
Two-YEAR PERIOD 
Mr. Theodore Strong, formerly of New 
York City, now of San Francisco, official 
organist of KFRC, has played over three 
thousand organ selections over the ait 
in the two years he has been official or- 


ganist. June 10th Mr. Strong gave the 
following program on the new 4m 
Aeolian in Calvary Presbyterian, San 
Francisco, which was extensively and ef- 


fectively advertised in advance 
Handel—Largo 

Gaul—Easter on Mt. Rubidoux 
Wagner—Evening Star 
Nevin—Sketches of the City 
Silver—Rhapsody 
Stoughton—Waters of Babylon 
Dunham—Meditation on Gottschalk 
Federlein—Scherzo Pastorale 
Schubert—By the Sea 
Fletcher—Festival Toccata 


SUNDAY EVENING ( B 
CHICAGO ORGANIZATION GIVES [1))NOR 
to J. Lewis Brown! 


The Chicago Sunday Evenins lub : 


“organized to maintain as. \1ce | 
Christian inspiration and fell .ship 
the business center of Chica. and to 
promote the moral and relig == wer 
farc of the City.” Edgar Nelson 
is conductor of the choir of 1°) voices, 
Stanley Martin is the org t, and 
Robert Smith is the accomp, +. The 
May 19th service featured @ mpo- 
sitions of Dr. J. Lewis Bro\ in the 


following program: 

Browne—Contrasts 

Browne—Ave Maria 

Browne—Simplicity 

Browne—Gavotte with Inter: 

“Tesus Our Glorious Saviour pwn 

“Jesus Word of God I: ate — 
Browne (Bach) 

“Cy Blest Creator”’—Brown¢ 

“4 Lullaby”—Browne 
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IN ST. JOHN’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


St. John's Evangelical Lutheran Church 


Easton, Penna. 
“REV. F. K. FRETZ, PH. D., D. D. 
Pastor 


Mr. Gustav F. Dohring, 
Edgewater-on-Hudson, 
New Jersey. June 5, 1929 


Dear Mr. Dohring: 


The Pennsylvania Chapter of the National Association of Organists held a meeting in Easton on 
May 20th and 2ist. The organ recitals at the evening sessions were held in our church. 


On Monday evening Mr. Alexander McCurdy, Jr., of Philadelphia gave the recital, and on Tuesday 
Mr. Eugene Devereaux of Wilmington was at the Console. Both recitals were of high grade and were 
ery muck appreciated. The members of our congregation were especially delighted with the conduct of 
the organ, and the men who gave the recitals spoke very highly of it. 


We are very much pleased with the manner in which our organ has functioned ever since it has 
been installed and we are very grateful to you for your part in designing and making suggestions for the in- 
stallation of this fine Hillgreen-Lane instrument. 

With much esteem, I am 


KF:ER. Very sincerely yours, 
Franklin K. Fretz.” 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 


Organ Builders, ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Branch Offices: 


Sullivan Pipe Organ Co. - - - 1913 Clark St., Omaha, Nebr. 
Will A. Watkin Co. - - - - - Dallas, Texas Honolulu Music Co. - - - Honolulu, Hawaii 





| C.F. Dohring - 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, Room 1010 Fred W.A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave., Berwyn, Chicago, Ill. 














12-7.39] 
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Music of the Month 


A Digest of the Most Practical and Worthy 
Compositions by Composers of the 
Current Calendar List 
FOR THOSE who may want to check up their own repertoire 
with the most timely lists of practical compositions, and follow; 
when occasion affords, the music calendar of the month. The 
usual abbreviations are used to indicate number of pages and 
grade of difficulty—easy or difficult, modified by moderately or 
very. Publisher and price are given where known. Readers 
will render valuable cooperation by securing any of these com- 
positions through one of the publishers whose name and ad- 
dress is found in the Directory in the back of this magazine. 


Bruno Huhn: Intermezzo, 4p. me. An allegro move- 
ment in 3-4 rhythm, somewhat like a minuet. Schirmer, 
1915, 50c. Pastorale, 3p. me. Schirmer, 1915, 50c. 
Festival. March, 4p. me. The best of the three. 
Schirmer, 1907, 60c. 

H. Leroy Baumgartner: Allegro Marcato, 3p. md. 
An allegro in 3-4 rhythm, of good interest. White- 
Smith, 1911, 50c. Berceuse, 3p. e. Quite charming and 
melodiously genuine; you ought to have it. W-S, -— 
50c. 

Pietro A. Yon: The famous list of Mr. Yon’s organ 
compositions is much too extensive to be catalogued 
here, so we mention only the ones most practical for 
the average occasion. Rimembranza, 4p. me. A slow 
melody of charm, with an interesting cadenza _ that is 
easy to play and effective. Fischer, 1918. 60c. Arpa 
Notturna, 10p. md. An arpeggio piece that will be ef- 
fective and appropriate for the summer season. Fischer, 
1918, $1.00. Concerto Gregoriano, either for organ and 
piano, organ and orchestra, or organ solo, will appeal 
as the greatest novelty. Fischer, 1921, $2.00. Elan du 
Coeur, 4p. me.. An unusual piece, not often heard, but 
well worth using; serious music. Fischer, 1918, 60c. 
Minuetto Antico, 7p. me. One of the very best of the 
Composer’s works. Fischer 1918, $1.00. Speranza, 6p. 
md. A lovely lefthand melody against quivering right- 
hand part and accented off-beat pedal; will take a little 
work, but worth it. Fischer, 1918, 5c. Echo, me. 
One of the finest bits of real music, in spite of the fact 
that it is a double canon; genuinely beautiful, and very 
easy to play. Fischer, 60c. 

E. R. Kroeger: Again the Composer has given a 
greater list of works than may be catalogued here, so 
we shall deal only with those most likely to interest the 
majority. Festal March, 4p. md. A fine postlude or 
prelude. Presser, 1909, 50c. Intermezzo, 3p. me. Use 
this charming bit as a postlude and the March as a pre- 
lude. Presser, 1909, 40c. Marche Pittoresque, 8p. md. 
The best known work. Schirmer, 1903, 75c. Medita- 
tion 2p. e. A lovely little bit of quiet music of fine 
quality. Presser, 1909, 30c. 

Clifford Demarest: Again only a few mentioned. 
Aria, 8p. me. A quiet meditation with brilliant middle 
movement. Ditson, 1915, 75c. Cantabile, 5p. e. An 
appealing melody. Gray, 1910, 50c. Cantilena, 6p. e. 
Another fine melody, more lively. Schirmer, 1904. 75c. 
Evening Meditation, 4p. e. Much can be done with this 
fine little bit. Ditson, 1918, 60c. Melodie Pastorale, 6p. 
me. Fine lilting accompaniment against an engaging 
melody. Schmidt, 1907, 60c. Pastoral Suite is a de- 
lightful bit of music; the first movement, Sunrise, makes 
a fine prelude; Rustic Dance is too lively except for re- 
citals; Sunset is a lovely meditation; Thanksgiving is 
an excellent toccata. Gray, 1914, $2.00. 

H. B. Jepson’s name is appearing on the programs of 
our best recitalists; we list only a few of his sterling 
works. L’Heure Exquise, 14p. d. A fine bit of music 





for the services. Schirmer, 1917, $1.25. Pantomime, 
9p. vd. Fine concert music. Schirmer, 1917, tic. 
Wedding Song, 6p. me. A fine piece of music, march 
rhythm, true melody, interesting throughout. Schirmer, 
1900, 75c. 

J. Callaerts: Prelude-Priere, 4p. me. A fine bi: for 
those who are tired of ordinary melody pieces. Di son, 
1918, 50c. 

Debussy: Blessed Damozel Prelude, 5p. me. tr. by 
Palmer Christian. A bit of music anyone can play, in 
spite of its looks. Boston, 1920, 60c. Reverie, 7p. me. 
tr. by Mr. Christian. Another useful piece, with good 
melodic interest. Boston, 1919, 60c. 

The works of various other composers of the month 
are shortly to be reviewed, hence are omitted here. 

Junior members of the organistic family—the seniors 
can well take care of themselves—are especially referred 
to the following selections as being both easy to play 
and musically worthy of use: Baumgartner’s Berceuse, 
Yon’s Echo, Kroeger’s Intermezzo, Demarest’s Evening 
Meditation, and even Debussy’s Damozel Prelude which 
is really not difficult and is worthy of acquaintanceship, 

All works listed in this department can be obtained 
from any of the publishers whose names and addresses 
are to be found in our advertising pages. 


Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 
in Church, Concert and Theater 

AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Abbreviations : e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 

Readers will afford valuable cooperation in the extension of 
this department of review if they will secure any music they 
desire from one of the publishers whose name and address will 
be found in the Directory in the last pages of this magazine. 

CHARLES RAYMOND CRONHAM: Nicut oF 
SprinG, 7p. md. Those who attended the convention in 
Portland in 1928 will recall that the Composer, mu- 
nicipal organist of Portland, played a mss. work of his 
own, which carried the conviction both of inspiration 





and good workmanship. This work is now published, 
under a more suitable title and here it is. [-xcerpt 
1490 shows the opening melody and its accompauiment, 
it is a rich melody, inspirational, with a message 0! ap 
pealing music. The second page introduces a repetition 
of the same melody, with a thumbed counter-melody. 
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dulges in playful fancy, using the organ with 
registrational possibilities, followed by interest:12 7 
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gazine The letter of the St. Vincent De Paul 
Church, Buffalo, New York, is representative 

HT OF 

se le of the endorsement of the Marr and Colton 

- mu- Church Organ, by hundreds of satisfied 


of his owners. 


ation 
iti The beautiful cathedral-like .tone of the 


Marr and Colton Church Organ enhances 
the beauty of religious services and is a con- 
stant source of inspiration. 





Music committees will profit by investigat- 
ing the Marr and Colton Church Organ. 
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companiment to the original melody. Here is opportun- 
ity for a climax, which works up naturally and effective- 
ly. No. 1491 shows this treatment. The last two pages 
are devoted to the restoration of the original melody 
and, at times, a thumbed counter-melody under it. 

EDWIN H. LEMARE: Aporation, SOLEMN Pro- 
CESSIONAL, EVENING BLESSING, VESPER-TIDE, OFFER- 
TORY, RECESSIONAL—Six church pieces, 15p. me. These 
six short pieces are for the average organist who needs 
a great many short voluntaries of all sorts. Again we 
have in the first piece the jazz effect produced by writ- 
ing in 6-8 rhythm in one hand and in 3-4 in the other, 
and it’s not a bad effect, even in church music. And 
oddly enough, the sixth piece opens with something that 
looks like it was intended as a clock piece, though the 
Chimes come to the rescue. The average organist 
whose time and technic are limited will enjoy working 
on these six pieces and presenting them to a congrega- 
tion that will admire most of them; they are not gems 
of the first water, nor are they in any sense dull: they 
are practical, musical, easy, effective. Forster, 1926, 
$1.50 for the six. 

F. K. LOGAN: Over THE HILts, arr. m. Slade, 4p. 
me. A bit of tunefulness and fire-works for the organist 
who wants to entertain. The melody is not much to 
talk about, but it is at least ordinarily good. If the in- 
troductory materials are made enough of, the piece will 
go because of the registration and the contrasts in 
mood. It offers a few organ-playing problems for the 
student to solve with his fingers, and then rewards him 
with an attractively smooth melody. Forster, 1924. 60c. 





DAILY TECHNIC FOR THE ORGANIST 

HoMer P. WHITFORD 
“This edition of scales and arpeggios for pedals is de- 
signed to meet an apparent need for a brief and con- 
cise system of pedal technic, with modern footing. The 
work has been arranged in seven divisions, with sug- 
gested piano technic for the organist, for convenience in 
daily use. It is earnestly recommended that the exer- 
cises be supplemented by such trio practise as Bach’s 
Trio Sonatas.” 

The first page gives twenty one-octave scales in all 
keys, carefully marked for toe and heel work by both 
feet. At the bottom of the page is the suggestion to 
practise at the piano the major, melodic, and harmonic 
scales in parallel motion, and the major, minor, dimin- 
ished, and dominant seventh arpeggios. And thus it 
goes for seven pages of actual pedal and piano exer- 
cises, working through all forms of the scale and arpeg- 
gio. The book gives in highly condensed form enough 
work for a student to develop his pedal technic from 
the beginning to the top of necessary achievement. 
With or without a teacher, he will gain much benefit. 

The idea of combining piano technic with organ 
practise is one that is responsible for some of the finest 
players we have today. The book is recommended to 
every student and teacher. Published by A. D. Storrs, 
Hanover, N. H., 50c. 


BACH’S BRANDENBURG CONCERTOS 
J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND 
Another of the attractive little pocket-editions, dealing 
with the six Concertos, prefaced by an introduction and 
closed with an essay on the concerto form. A study of 
the music of the masters is as profitable as a reader 


chooses to make it. Here is a book that will sli; into 
the coat pocket and reward the owner with many iter. 
esting and valuable moments of reading while © _ the 
train or waiting an appointment. 4x6, 47p. Ov ‘ord, 


75c. 
VOICE AND VERSE 
H. C. Cotes 
“A study in English song .... the substance of a ¢ urse 
of ten lectures at Glasgow University .... The sy abus 


of the course bore the clumsy title, ‘Some aspe: s of 
vocal music, especially with regard to the setting «’ the 
English language in song, both choral and solo.’ was 
drawn to the subject because there were things © hich 
I wanted to say about Henry Purcell. The rei js 
grouped around a study of his work,” says the a: thor, 
Chapters deal with English Opera, Purcell’s Lif and 
Times, Purcell Today, Handel in London, the Ora‘orio, 
etc. There are many illustrations. And again we have 
a book of special value to choirmasters who mus: deal 
with .choral music and song. Attractively bound in 
boards. 6x9. 165p. Oxford, $3.00. 


Current Publications List 


FOR THE CONVENIENCE of readers who want to be up to 
the minute in their knowledge of the newest of today’s literature 
for organ and choir.. We ask our readers to cooperate by plac- 
ing their orders with the publishers who make these pages pos- 
sible; their names and addresses will be found in the Directory 
pages of this issue. Obvious abbreviations: 
c.q.cq.qc-—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quartet, 
quartet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.h..m—solos, duets, etc.: soprano, alto, tenor, high 
voice, low voice, medium voice. 
0.u.—organ accompaniment; unaccompanied. 
e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 


ORGAN: T. F. H. Candlyn: Evensong, 8p. me. 7c. 
Fantasie-Impromptu, 14p. d. $1.00. Toccata, lip. 4. 
$1.00. All by Schmidt, in a Sonata-Rhapsody, published 
as three separate pieces. 

W. J. Kraft: Castilia’s Fountain, 5p. me. A melody, 
in the style of a pastorale. Schmidt, 50c. 

J. C. Marks: Moonlight on the Lake, 4p. me. Looks 
very melodious and practical. Presser, 40c. 

C. F. Mueller: Departing Day, 4p. me. A melody. 
50c. Echo Caprice, 5p. md. Built on arpeggio effects 
and it looks good. 50c. Pean of Easter, 6p. md. 
Based on Easter hymns. 50c. All White-Smith. 

ANTHEMS: MEN’S VOICES: G. B. Nevin: 
“Twilight,” 7p. e. A tuneful, attractive anthem, better 
unaccompanied, melody at times in under voices; worth 
using wherever a choir of men is available. Ditson, 1c. 

ANTHEMS: WOMEN’S VOICES: Haydn: “The 
Heavens Are Telling,” arr. C. F. Manney, 14p. e. For 
3-part chorus; can be done by any choir. Ditson, 11. 

Palestrina: “Darkness Fell on the Earth,” arr. L. V. 
Saar, 3p. For 3-part chorus, in the usual Palestrina 
mood, for Good Friday. Ditson, 10c. 

Mozart: “Gloria,” arr. C. F. Manney, 10p. e. From 
the 12th Mass; any choir can do it. 3-part. Dits: 1, 1°¢ 

S. Salter: “Tarry with Me,” 4p. e. Evening «ithem, 
3-part chorus, accompaniment adds movement «quiet 
voice parts; melodious, appealing. Ditson, 1c. 

Stainer’s “Daughter of Jairus,” arr. by A. S. | sborr. 
for 4-part women’s chorus; to be used with regu! — score 
for accompaniment. Ditson, 50c. 

SOLOS: CHURCH: Arthur Smyth: Fiv: ‘tymn 
Solos under one cover: “Dreams,” “My Pray: | “Be 
Not Afraid,” “Wonder Love,” “God’s Guidance — ?4P. 
e. Texts are by Mr. Smyth and Florence Mary smyth. 
Range is from C to F; high or medium voices in 40 
them all. A good collection of five practic solos, 
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melodious, appealing, sincere church music, somewhat 
in hymn style, without fire-works. Mr. Smyth will be 
recognized by T. A. O. readers as their Australian cor- 
respondent, and we urge the use of these solos not only 
because of that connection but more be because of the 
inherent practical worth of each number. The collec- 
tion can be obtained from Hammond in London, and 
from Schirmer in New York, $1.00. 

HALL-MACK PUBLICATIONS: It is a pleasure 
to make mention of some practical church music from 
Hall-Mack of Philadelphia. First is The Console, a 
79p. book of organ music edited by R. M. Stults, on 2- 
staff score, with pedal notes indicated fully on the left- 
hand staff. There are 41 numbers, all of the practical 
variety needed by the average organist in the smaller 
churches. Price $1.50. 

The Ideal Organist is another collection, 79p., for 
similar purpose and by the same editor. Some of the 
pieces are new, some by Mr. Stults, some are old 
favorites, some are taken from wellknown cantatas, etc. 
The professional organist will find his music elsewhere, 
and to him we do not recommend these two collections; 
but the organist in the small town has a very difficult 
problem when it comes to finding suitable organ pre- 
ludes, offertories, and postludes. For him these two 
collections have been issued, and to him we take pleas- 
ure in cordially recommending them. The music may 
be used, in part, for harmoniums and melodions, but it 
is intended for organs, or at least pedal harmoniums. 
Hall-Mack, $1.50. 

A useful and practical collection of popular churcli 
and secular music is issued under the title New Sabbath 
Selections, for harmonium or piano, which will appeal to 
younger students and entice them along to more and 
better work. Hall-Mack, 50c. 

A fine collection for school children is The Coronet, 
a little book of 95 pages, of school songs of all sorts, 
some humorous, some well known, some new. There 
are pieces for unisons, 1-part, 2=part, 3-part, and 4-part. 
Hall-Mack, 15c. 

JAZZ: If we’re not misinformed, there aren’t any 
more theater organists, no more theater.organs, no more 
screen need of jazz so faras T. A. O. is concerned 
The organ world, like Omnia Gallia, is divided inte 
three parts, only the organ world is but of two parts. 
The one part scorns jazz because it can’t play it and 
doesn’t like music anyway; the other part likes music 
wherever found, consequently likes the emptiness, the 
chatter, the make-believe, the here-today gone-tomorrow 
ephemeral spirit of jazz. To rant about jazz is on a 
par with ranting against scales, arpeggios, two-finger 
exercises, taxes, death and the grave. They are all 
with us, always were, always will be. There is nothing 
finer on earth for the development of a true rhythmic 
sense than the practise of jazz. The organist who knows 
how to play jazz, will never be condemned by critics 
for his misinterpretation of rhythm and rhythmic free- 
dom. And most likely, his fingers will cope with diff- 
culties in legitimate music in a way that will astound 
the old-school theorists who still think jazz is but a per- 
version of human nature. So, after this long sermon, 
we want to suggest, of course exclusively to those who 
really want some decent jazz to practise on, that they 
turn to the newer products of Feist and pick on “Guess 
Who,” and if they can play the first three measures of 
the chorus on page three at sight without a miss, they 
can have a year’s T. A. O. subscription without cost. 
Other fairly good jazz bits worth using for practise, in 
the Feist edition, are: “Gypsy,” “Honey,” and “Cradle 
of Love”—not because they are good jazz but good 
practise. If we need to make life more interesting for 


a young pupil, say a lad of ten, we might do it wit!: an 
occasional jazz bit as a teaching piece; besides that, .on- 
trasting jazz with legitimate music in that way would 
show him which is the emptier. Any postman k: ows 
where Feist is in New York. Most of them are 
Whistling Feist’s jazz all day anyway. 


New Organ Music from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews for Professional Organis's 
By ROLAND DIGGLE 


FROM PAXTON there comes a very good arrznge- 
ment of the Liszt Lisestraum by J. Stuart Archer. This 
piece is so useful for weddings that I for one am glad to 
have a really playable transcription; it is not difficult 
and needs only a small organ. 

From Reid & Son I have a piece called Moon icut 
VESPER; it is a frightful piece and I only mention it so 
you won’t be tempted to buy it. 

A tremendous undertaking is that of Charles Tourne- 
mire, well known Paris organist, in his “Organ Mystique” 
which is being published by Heugel. The fifty-one offices 
which constitute the complete set of ‘the Liturgical Year 
are grouped in three great cycles, Christmas, Easter, and 
the Cycle following Whitsuntide. For each of these 
offices the composer has established the following di- 
visions: Prelude or Introit, Offertory, Elevation, Com- 
munion, Terminal piece. Plain chant, which really is an 
inexhaustible source of mysterious and splendid lines, in 
freely paraphrased for each piece in the course of the 
works forming the complete set. In a foreword Joseph 
Bonnet says: “A great Musician was needed for his ac- 
complishment, master of organ technic and composition, 
having a great faith, loving ‘the supernatural beauty of 
the Liturgy and of the Gregorian Melodies . . . this 
great musician had to work in peace and meditation as 
an artist must do. The first books published are a real 
charm and a splendid evocation of the architecture of 
our cathedrals, of the rich color of their stained glasses, 
of liturgical splendor revealed to us in the Monastery 
of Solesmes as we would like to find them in every 
church of the Catholic world.” So far about six books 
of the 51 are published. Each book consists of four 
short pieces and one long piece which might be suitable 
for recital use. The music is all difficult, very modern 
in feeling, full of double pedals and cross rhythm, cer- 
tainly not the sort of stuff for the average organist or 
congregation. 

I should like to hear Lynnwood Farnam play the 
FANTAISIE-CHORAL or the PARAPHRASE-CARILLON before 
passing sentence; the music may speak for itself outside 
the catholic service, but I am of the opinion that it is not 
possible to create this atmosphere outside of !*rance; 
there, given an organist capable of playing this music 
and an organ adequate to do them justice, this really 
great work should prove useful. To organists (sat are 
interested I suggest they get one book and live with it 
for a week or so before passing judgment. 

There is another admirable edition of the ‘rahms 
Choral Preludes, this time edited by the indefat' ible J. 
Stuart Archer and published by Paxton of Lon. on (B. 
F. Marks, New York). If you have not got t!cse de- 
—" pieces in your library by all means investigate 
them. 

Another piece to beware of is Prece Funziat by 
Louis Malsei. Will someone tell me why Frenc': orgat- 
ists write so many funeral pieces? This chec:y little 
ditty is the sort of piece one would write for ‘vcir pet 
goldfish, it glitters but doesn’t say a word. 
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“Six independent tonal lines can be carried 
on simultaneously on a small 
two-manual Moller Organ 


I wish especially to commend the very remarkable automatic player that you 
have developed was most distinctly surprised and pleased to find that your 
player starts in where these others leave off You have made numerous records 
of orchestral transcriptions which go far beyond anything any organist is capable of 
doing Goes quite beyond anything that has been done heretofore in organ re- 
cording.” —WILLIAM H. BARNES, March 28, 1929. 


“I was very much interested in making records for the Moller ‘Artiste’. You have 
an invention that makes it possible to get most remarkable results — particularly in 
the field of orchestral music.” 

—HAROLD GLEASON (Eastman School of Music) April 23, 1929. 


“I am glad to have had the opportunity of making records on your ‘Artiste’, and 

I cannot refrain from sending you an unsolicited opinion of same. The system you 

have adopted has possibilities far in excess of any others on which I have recorded 

especially is this of the greatest advantage in playing orchestral transcriptions, 

wherein one can separate—as in the orchestra — several independent passages on 
other manuals, otherwise impossible with only two hands already occupied.” 

—EDWIN H. LEMARE, April 16, 1929. 


What interested me most, was listening to the M. P. Moller ‘Artiste’. 

In this instrument séx independent tonal lines can be carried on simultaneously, etc. 
This effect may be accomplished on a small two-manual Moller Organ.” 

—HOWARD R. THATCHER (Peabody Conservatory) June 4, 1929. 


The new M. P. Moller “Artiste” Reproducing Organ for Residences, Lodge 
Rooms, Mortuary Chapels, Theater Foyers, etc., etc., is the result of an effort 
to “start in where others leave off’. We hoped it would be a real sensation 
in the music world. The many tributes we are receiving convince us that 
it is. You are cordially invited to inspect it and test it for yourself. 


M. P. MOLLER 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Pipe Organs 
MacTorRY AND Executive Orricts ~- HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


129 North Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 6054 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 114-116 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, 
1514 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 1626 California St., Denver, Colo. Calif. 
1009 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 223 W. Seventh St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 4109 Lyndale Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


1203 Franklin Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, 1263 Loew Bldg., 1540 Broadway, New 
Pa. . %. 


York City, N. Y. Medical Arts Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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AEOLIAN ORGAN ordered for CHAPEL OF GRACE 


GRACE CATHEDRAL 


Now being built — SAN FRANCISCO 
The Chapel will be completed December, 1929 


¢¢ ¢ GREAT Cathedral standing as now the actual building is about to be 
an enduring symbol of faith, ex- realized. 
pressing the spiritual aspirations “It will be a magnificent structure. Its 
and noble purposes of a race, must be built spire, with a cross at the tip to be lighted at 
into the hearts of the people.’ night, will be 500 feet above the waters ol 
“These words aptly describe the history the bay and visible for many miles. [he 
of Grace (P.E.) Cathedral, the wonderful twin towers will rise 158 feet above T:.vlor 
new edifice to rise from the crown of Nob Street, The length will be 340 feet, » dth 
Hill in the center of old San Francisco. 119, with a nave surpassing many o the 
Grace Cathedral has truly been built in the famous English cathedrals. The — ‘eat 
hearts of the people. Discussed and planned building will hold 4500 people, the co: will 
since 1863, it has grown and grown until be $3,600,000.”’ —San Francisco Chro le 


JEOLIAN, COMPANY 


; 689 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
LONDON Me PARIS os BERLIN se MADRID i SYDNEY 








Architect: 
ON, 
tects. 
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MR LYNNWOOD FARNAM 


Who performed the complete organ works of Bach in the Church of the Holy Communion, New York City, 
in a continuous series of about half a hundred Surday and Monday recitals on the four-manual Skinner 


Organ, before larger audiences than any previous mixed programs had attracted, ending this, his 
first Complete-Bach performance, in a May 13th recital on the four-manual Austin Organ in 
St. George’s Church, New York. Mr. Farnam enjoys the unique distinction of universal 
esteem among the members of his own profession. Photo by Pirie MacDonald, exclu- 
sive photographer of men, world-famed for his camera interpretations. 
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Editorial Reflections 


Readjustments 


ROBLEMS press on, though 

not alarmingly in the organ 

world at present. The com- 

mercial aspect of every situ- 

ation is the one that usually 

is of prime importance. 

Certainly that holds true in 

the organ today. Sufficient 

artistic progress has been 

made in every branch of or- 

fa gan to meet even the opti- 

3} mistic requirements of every 

other branch. Our playing has 

never been better, in fact never as artistic as 

today. The only reason any of us are dissatis- 

fied with it is because our tastes have grown 

rapidly in the past decade so that what was per- 

fectly good and artistic then, is not nearly good 

enough for any of us now. Our youngsters of 

twenty years play with finer technic than our 
masters did twenty years ago. 

Our material has never been so superb. For 
concert use we have a stock of music no pre- 
vious age ever produced. Things like Mr. 
Stoughton has created, at one extreme, are con- 
trasted with things such as Mr. Sowerby has 
created, at the other extreme; and in between 
we have all sorts of music, of all schools, of all 
moods, for all purposes. We have sonatas and 
suites in abundance—in fact the publishers have 
been willing to produce more than the players 
have been able to profitably assimilate. We 
even have concertos and organ-piano duets, for 
bo'h of which the profession has sent an urgent 
cal!, lo these many seasons. 

it may be questioned whether or not the 
prize-wave will be beneficial in the long run. It 
never has. The works of the masters that have 
encured, that have set new standards in compo- 
sition, have never been prize-winning composi- 


- 


tions. And on the other side we cannot fail to 
recognize that the prize-winning compositions 
of our own day have never been master-works. 
We need but to point to the experiences of the 
Metropolitan Opera House—thus avoiding en- 
tirely the painful necessity of examining our 
own libraries individually to see what we hon- 
estly think and what we actually have done by 
way of appraisement in the matter of our own 
prize-winning organ compositions. How many 
of us can name the compositions that have won 
organ prizes during the past five years? How 
many of us actually have bought them? How 
many of us actually play them today? The 
Metropolitan thought ten thousand dollars 
would produce a good opera somewhere, cer- 
tainly. Perhaps it did, but the judges picked 
anything but a success. 

Fate has an inexplicable way of playing tricks 
on humanity. Only when the Metropolitan 
turned away from music circles and musicians 
in high places and placed its hopes on a news- 
paper reporter did it succeed in winning, with 
ten thousand dollars, an opera worth producing. 
If any fault may be charged to our publishers 
it would be the fault of over-production based 
on low standards of criticism in initial selec- 
tion. Stuff is taken for publication when the 
real spirit of music is nowhere to be found— 
when it’s only technically good. Any three- 
year counterpoint student can produce technical- 
ly good sonatas, suites, fugues, concertos, what- 
ever we want. Good music is not made with 
hands. It just happens. Somewhere somebody 
gets the inspiration of it, writes it down, sends 
it to a publisher, so that you and I may have it 
for our audiences too. 

Our organ builders are giving us_ the best 
product any age or nation can produce. There 
are various unpleasant situations rampant in the 
more competitive world of organ building, some 
of which the players must be expected to cor- 
rect. One is undercutting, that results in the 
sale of an organ for anything from actual cost 
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down, Organs can be sold for cost, and at 
times, to keep. a factory running, they should 
be sold at cost. But below cost, never. It is 
for the organist himself to work against any 
and every builder who offers his committee an 
organ at a price that represents a loss to the 
builder himself. 

Senator Richards says the entrance of the or- 
gan architect will mean the doom of all the 
sales-talks that are bringing home the contracts 
today. In the dark ages it would have been 
suicide for organ magazines to permit even Sen- 
ators to make such statements in their columns, 
for advertisers in those days had a way of can- 
celling contracts and removing income from 
magazines that didn’t behave. Magazines too 
had a way of ignoring potential advertisers that 
didn’t come through with advertising contracts. 
Both practises have been relegated to the dis- 
card and business between advertiser and pub- 
lisher today in America is as open and honorable 
as any business ever was. 

But I cannot agree with Senator Richards’ 
conclusion in that regard. The organ architect 
in full competence began with the late Dr. 
Audsley, and even today, after a quarter of a 
century of missionary work on his part, we 
have but a dozen competent organ architects in 
the world, and at least nine of them are heads 
of organ factories. 

I saw a question and an answer many months 
ago which impressed me as_ representing the 
whole architect business concisely. Why does 
a bank have marble columns? 

Do you know why a bank has marble 
columns? Only an architect, a dreamer of 
dreams, a visionary, a prophet, could have 
sensed the appropriateness and beauty of the 
solidity of marble columns and the solidity of 
the bank and its resources. The banker him- 
self would be too busy with his banking, the 
builder of the bank would be too busy with his 
building. It takes a leader to lead, a prophet 
to see visions, an artist to create beauty. 

I believe when we ultimately give adequate 
division to the problems of organ building and 
have competent and schooled and expert de- 
signers—whose work in organs will be just as 
individual and perceptible to experts as was the 
work Goodhue left behind him—it will not rob 
our best builders of the foundation of their 
sales-talks, but will give those sales-talks added 
significance. The builders will not be expected 
to erect faulty ensembles or cram large organs 


The 


into small spaces. They won’t have to fight 
the purchaser himself in order to hammer a 
little intelligence into him. They won’t have 
to cut prices to meet competition. Instead they 
will be bidding on sensible ensembles master- 
fully designed, and they will be bidding to 
prospective clients who are being guided by in- 
telligence, discretion, and full artistic apprecia- 
tion of the particular product each builder can 
create. 

As it is now, a builder of the better class, in 
entering his bid on any desired stoplist, must 
realize that materials are not specified, that 
scales are not specified, that wind-pressures 
construction-methods, and qualities are nowher 
specified along the whole line of parts that go 
to make a modern organ; and with this realiza- 
tion comes the disturbingly: sure knowledge 
that there will be competitive bids entered 
against his, based not on the quality of material 
and skill in workmanship which he insists upon 
in his own factory, but upon anything that will 
get by and‘stand up for three years. How can 
artistic organs be commercially successful on that 
basis? And how can organs be artistic in our 
commercial world if they are not financially profit- 
able? 

No, I don’t believe any builder will come-back 
at either Senator Richards or the magazine that 
carries any of his or any other criticisms. It’s a 
readjustment that is slowly coming in the organ 
world. It may perhaps be painful to contemplate, 
but it will be tremendously helpful, soothing, and 
profitable if we can all work together to bring it 
to pass in the only correct way. As_ the organ 
architect exists by name now, he is hardly more 
than a commission-taking middle-man who has to 
live somehow and who has been canny enough to 
discover how easy it is to make a fat living by pet- 
ty thievery against defenseless organ builders. 

It’s the good old summer time, when there is lit- 
tle work to do and much thinking. We will think 
best if we do half our thinking in the privacy of 
our own studios and the other half in the heart of 
the mobs that make up humanity everywhere, be 
it the mob that saunters up and down Broadway at 
8:15 every evening or the mob that yells itself 
dizzy when Babe Ruth knocks a homerun. If we 
can find out why the mob acts that way, and then 
discover how we can minister to the mob too in 
some way or other, we'll make a fortune for our- 
selves and humanity will rise up and call us 
blessed. They’re not doing that in very large 
numbers as yet, if we may judge by organ recitals. 
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A New Field to Cultivate 


Some Lessons Drawn from the Installation and Use in Daily Recitals 
of an Organ in the Rhodes Store in Seattle 
By AMELE LeBRUEN 


Ae S ines ae MAROM the four — of - 
4 compass we are hearing muc 

x MERICANP2 speculative comment on the 

ORGANIST ES future of the organ. With the 

advent of highly perfected me- 

chanical improvements for the 

projection of sound pictures, 

4 many organists being directly 

affected have sought other 

fields as a source of income, 

while young students just con- 

sidering the possibilities of the 

profession have turned their 

attention to other activities. Regardless of the ar- 

tistic weakness of mechanically synchronized pic- 

tures, the Vitaphone, Movietone, et al., have struck 

the theatrical end of the profession as a thunder- 

bolt out of a clear sky, leaving it somewhat dazed. 

Of course the leaders in the profession are still 

hanging on and will undoubtedly continue to do so 

for some time; but the pictures are primarily the 

entertainment of the masses and it is the philosophy 

of the average theater manager to satisfy the crowd 
as quickly and cheaply as possible. 

Predictions are also in the air that the public 
will soon tire of mechanical music and the demand 
for personality, on the stage and in the pit, will re- 
turn, stronger than ever before. But this is a can- 
ned age and the pictures are typical; there is no 
reason why a public that will stand for canned 
meals, canned speeches, canned religion, incubator 
babies and synthetic everything else, will not take 
their entertainment likewise. Personality may be 
the soul of art but people do not live as they did 
even twenty years ago; who can question that our 
very lives are not mechanical? Not only the old- 
fashioned drama but the modern drama is disap- 
pearing from the stage. Consider the multiplicity 
of stage failures in New York City alone in recent 
years as against the few moderate successes. This 
terror is even invading the musical comedy and 
operatic field; producers have not improved the 
situation by presenting plays over-laden with vul- 
garity. The American public is hard-boiled and 
prides itself in so being. 

The past two decades have brought more popu- 
larity to the organ than the previous two centuries, 
al the ones most concerned are wondering 
Ww. ether the saturation point has been reached and 
its popularity is on the decline. Perhaps the mov- 

- pictures are suffering a relapse. Let us hope 

‘ bigger and better things are ahead for the the- 
ter organist. 

_Jne question is imminent concerning the future 

the organ. Active minds are considering new 
fe! 's to develop. The suggestion, then, for a new 
field of exploration for the organist, one which has 
barely been touched, is not untimely. The late 
Jolin Wanamaker planted the seed some years ago 


when he caused that beautiful organ to be placed 
in his Philadelphia department store. He was 
laughed at by his contemporaries but the seed was 
planted and it promises to bear a wonderful harvest 
—the department store organ. There we have it. 
The name of John Wanamaker is known in the re- 
motest corners of the globe and other progressive 
merchants are beginning to emulate the idea. 

Some years ago Albert J. Rhodes, who owned a 
small department store out west in Seattle at the 
end of the United States, was visiting in Philadel- 
phia. Being a progressive man he was interested 
in other department stores besides his own, and 
visiting the Wanamaker establishment, he was so 
moved by the playing of the organ that he dreamed 
of some day having a beautiful store containing a 
grand organ out in Seattle. He never lived to 
realize his dream but in November, 1927, his faith- 
ful widow dedicated to his memory a beautiful new 
store containing a large organ. 

It was my privilege to hear this Rhodes Mem- 
orial Organ played by Mr. Frederick C. Feringer, 
organist of the institution, and learn something of 
the system which may be emulated by thousands of 
other stores. 

Mr. Feringer played the dedication recital and 
has played a complete, programmed organ recital 
every day since. The recital is broadcast over 
radio station KOL. Mr. Feringer has a book con- 
taining over six-hundred programs of recitals he 
has given which show a good proportion of high 
class organ music as well as a great variety of popu- 
lar transcriptions. A Bach Fugue dotted the land- 
scape here and there and also a sprinkling of 
Franck, Widor, Guilmant and other gods of organ 
literature. The overtures, being very popular, are 
represented frequently, as well as operatic selec- 
tions, suites, orchestral and piano compositions of 
all kinds. His library contains over seven thou- 
sand neatly catalogued numbers. Many people 
gather daily to hear Mr. Feringer’s recitals and re- 
quests are numerous, being written upon printed 
forms and deposited in a box arranged for that pur- 
pose. Mr. Feringer’s organ music is organistic ; his 
transcriptions are orchestral; he has that happy 
faculty of making his musicianship appeal to popu- 
lar taste in the lighter numbers. 

The advertising value of the department store or- 
gan is unlimited; it is also dignified and appealing. 
Advertising practise is leaning more and more to- 
ward art in general; a new way of presenting the 
old idea is the great question before the advertis- 
ing expert of today. When department store own- 
ers build organs in their places of business they are 
not only elevating the purchaser of a yard of rib- 
bon to the rank of an art patron, but they are es- 
tablishing a community center of culture which un- 
consciously raises their standard of selling ethics to 
a higher degree. This Rhodes Department Store 
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in Seattle is already well known and highly thought 
of for hundreds of miles around ; broadcasting these 
recitals has been a big factor. When people visit 
Seattle one of the points of interest is the organ 
at the Rhodes Store. Mr. Feringer has letters from 
most of the states west of the Mississippi as well as 
from Alaska and .Canada. 

The request box is a barometer of public taste. 
Situated in a prominent place, its content pours 
forth interesting comment of all kinds. Hostile re- 


PRELUDE, the LIEBESTRAUM, BLUE DANUBE WALTz, 
WiLuiAmM TELL, To A WILD Rose, LONDONDERRY 
Air, Rosary, etc., come in several times weekly, 
while students and those acquainted with the liter- 
ature of the organ request their favorites: Bach, 
ToccaTA AND FuGueE in D minor; Yon, HyMn or 
GtLory; Wipor, Toccata; Dethier, THE Brook, 
Stoughton’s charactertistic suites, etc. 

Perhaps this is the beginning of a new field for 
the organist. The modern department store is for 





MR. FREDERICK C. FERINGER 
At the console of organ in the Rhodes store in Seattle where daily recitals are given. 
We regret that Mr. LeBruen has not given the usual credit to the builder of the organ 
so that we in turn could give credit here. 


marks from people who resent anything more classi- 
cal than “Kiss Me Again”; sassy remarks about 
playing scales all the time, scales being their defini- 
tion of compositions as involved as PoET AND PEas- 
ANT; letters to the store manager resenting the or- 
ganist’s imposing his high-brow stuff on an unsus- 
pecting audience. It is psychologically peculiar, the 
attitude toward classical music taken by people 
whose only idea of music is that of the popular type. 
They are positively insulted on finding themselves 
listening to something they consider high-brow. The 
music is free; no one is required to listen: yet some 
will go out of their way to make known their dis- 
pleasure. 

On the other hand, by far the majority of com- 
ments are favorable, even enthusiastic—being in the 
form of much gush from the ladies, thank you for 
favoring a request, criticism of jazz played on such 
a noble instrument. One letter poured out the tale 
of woe of a woman evidently on the point of de- 
stroying herself, who, on hearing the organ, be- 
came so uplifted that she experienced a complete 
change of heart and left the Store, facing her prob- 
lems with a new,hope. Many letters give intelligent 
comment and suggestions. Requests for the popu- 
lar classics are in the majority. Rachmaninoff’s 


the masses of people and when they build organs in 
these commercial palaces and hire competent or- 
ganists to handle the programs, it will obviously 
popularize the instrument as the theater never did: 
namely as a true solo instrument where undivided 
attention may be given to music as music. The idea 
of the organ in department stores should be en- 
couraged by builders, organists and art lovers in 
general. 


That portion of the store set aside for the organ 
becomes a musical forum for the community where 
local and visiting organists are invited to play 
whenever they so desire, and where choral societies 
and glee clubs gather to make merry from time to 
time, especially during the holiday season when the 
rattle of dollars is muffled by the spirit of Christ- 
mas with music in the air. 


The department store organ is obviously in its 
infancy and will probably be slow in developing, 
due perhaps to store owners who think only in ters 
of gettimg all they can and giving as little as pos- 
sible in return. But time will bring about ‘he 
change when the owners will realize that it is prof- 
itable to give the community something in retu:n 
for the profits the community gives the merch: 't. 
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The Flemington Choirs 


Thirty-fourth Annual Graduation Exercises in Flemington, New Jersey, 
Marks Growth of Institution of Tremendous Possibilities 


Pek eS Hea eS E OF THE tributes, and behind which are the mysterious workings of an 
ponerse RESP! best deserved, ever paid to a_ inherent love for beauty and spirituality, expressed 
3 MERICAN #4 church musician was the gift of _ by the voices of little children.” 
Hen) g ORGANIST ANG a certified check for $1000 pre- The “single keystone of faith” could not be 
CARS fj sented to Miss Elizabeth Van present to see for herself the “unpretentious 
§ Fleet Vosseller, founder and grandeur and solemnity” of the graduation exer- 
mi director of the Flemington cises. The gift of the Choirs, sent to her on the 
# Children’s Choirs, on the occa- occasion, “expressed an eulogy more aptly expres- 
sion of the 34th graduation ex- sive” of her remarkable accomplishments. 
y ercises in Flemington, N. J. Miss Vosseller, well known to readers of this 
Miss Vosseller has been recov- magazine, dictated a few comments on the work of 
ering slowly from a very seri- the Choirs and the 34th graduation exercises: 
ous break-down, and the check, “T have been out of the Choir School since No- 
sent to her by the choirs, bound in the colors of vember, and it has run along perfectly without the 
the five church choirs of the community—Baptist, loss of a rehearsal The Choir School has 
Catholic, Episcopal, Methodist, Presbyterian—was come to mean more and more in its significance to 
an expression of esteem and affection from the en- the development of church music. As I lie in bed 
tire community that Miss Vosseller has so en- the vision grows steadily clearer.” 
riched with her strenuous work in the Flemington Piano classes have been established for all 
Children’s Choirs. choristers who have had a year of probation work. 
The 34th graduation presented diplomas to 17. No child can enter the school until he or she has 
There were 20 prizes for first-year winners, 26 for served this year of probationary work. It has 
two years, 22 for three years, 14 for four years, been found that the piano work thus _ recently 
12 for five years, 5 for six years, and one for added has been of great value. 
seven years, Miss Helen Miller. The children are all taught in class lessons in 
Other prizes were given, three for fine attention, piano playing, and at the close of the year a con- 
two for most courteous boy and girl, four Rotary test is held, and the two winners receive a piano 
solo prizes, two piano scholarships, one silver scholarship which gives them a year of private 
medal, the Grace Leeds Darnell gold medal, a __ lessons. 
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THE 1929 FLEMINGTON CLASS 
Of the seventeen graduates, seven are from the Baptist choir, two from the Catholic, two from the Epis- 
copal, two from the Methodist, and four from the Presbyterian. 


second solo prize, two senior prizes, and the Hope- In the Flemington Children’s Choirs the practi- 
Wwe'l Memorial prize. Miss Miller was the third to cal aspects, vocal and artistic, are stressed, where- 
achieve a perfect attendance record for seven con- as in the public school work the music courses 
secutive years, in the 34 years the Choirs have been _ stress the technical. To strengthen the technical 
in existence. As one of the local newspapers said: work, there are credits given in the Choir School 
“Here we have proof of the marvelous super- for good work in the public school. 

Structure that can be raised upon a single keystone For next season there will be added a simple 
of faith. The Choir School moves in a silently course on the development of church music, for 
achieving course. It is set in a background of art, the members of the senior class. 
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This sketch must include also the note that was 
sent to Miss Vosseller on the occasion of the re- 
cent Graduation, when the gift of one thousand 
dollars was made: 

“In loving appreciation of what your life and 
work mean to us and our children, the members of 
the five churches send this little gift with the hope 
that you will use it for your present comfort and 
the furtherance of your recovery, so that next year 
at this festive season you may be with us in per- 
son as well as in spirit.” 


FLEMINGTON CHOIRS 
1929 GRADUATION PROGRAM 
Kinder—Berceuse 
Matthews—Pastoral 
Dubois—Toccata G 
Processional, by Miss Darnell 
“Seven-fold Amen”—Stainer 
“Ave Maria”—Gounod (solo) 
“Hark Ten Thousand”—Kenned 
“Above the Clear Blue Sky’—Hopkins (sung by proba- 
tion class) 
“Every Valley’—Rogers (by Alumni) 
“Lord I Live in Thee”’—Adair (solo) 
Recessional, by Mr. Landis 
Rogers—Chorale (Son. 2) 
The following organists participated: 
Miss Sara E. Alvater, F’C.C. 1921 
Philip Buchanan 
Miss Grace Leeds Darnell, F.A.G.O. 
George D. Krauer, A.A.G.O. 
Norman Landis, A.A.G.O. 
Miss M. E. Schenk 


The Flemington Children’s Choirs are largely 
the result of the vision, courage, and vigor of Miss 
Vosseller herself, though she has gathered about 
her a staff of assistants, and the Choirs are now 
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known throughout the East. They deserve to be 
endowed. There can be no more worthy use to 
which an endowment fund could be put. Colleges 
and universities all have their men of weaith 
among the Alumni, upon whom they can depend 
for the necessary finances. But the Flemington 
Children’s Choirs have had to work for a third oi 
a century with no outside support. 

When we contemplate what an endowment 
fund of but $100,000 would do for the Choirs, we 
begin to realize the possibilities. Miss Vosselle: 
gave of her energies until she had no more to give 
she came dangerously near giving all. - Now it i: 
fully expected that health will come back and 
that she will again be able to devote herself to the 
development of this work that is so important i: 
every possible detail of the future of our churcl: 
and nation. Without the church, there can be no 
nation. The Flemington Children’s Choirs go 
right to the vital point and interest the young in 
the church. The results are incalculable. Better 
health for the singers themselves. Better music 
for congregations. Better church attendance for 
communities. Better community spirit. Happier 
and better lives, lived on a higher plane. 

Here truly is a work that merits liberal endow- 
ment—speedily before it is too late. What an op- 
portunity to found, in conjunction with the Chil- 
dren’s Choirs, a school for choir-masters. Certain- 
ly readers of THE AMERICA ORGANIST may be 
proud of any publicity they individually can give 
the Choirs, any good word they may find occassion 
to speak to any within whose power it is to 
furnish the endowment that would bring such vast 
returns. 


Fontainebleau from the Other Side 


The Management Answers Some of the Points of the February Article 
Which Gave an American’s Impressions of the School 
By GERALD REYNOLDS 


(Hae ee T HAS been stated many times 
Pimereeks that Fontainebleau Conserva- 
toire is a government school 
and the belief has probably 
gone abroad that the financial 
resources of the French gov- 
ernment are back of it. This 
§ is not true nor has it ever been 
true. The entire cost of the 
school, including a rent fee 
for the use of the Palace, is 
8] defrayed by the income from 

the tuition paid by the students. 
The American Committee defrays the expenses of 
the New York office and the publicity, supplement- 
ing the registration fees of $10 per student in any 
way they can to meet the deficit which always exists 
between such income and the cost of this work in 
the United States. The French teachers at the 
Conservatoire take the risk of running the school 
and if the returns are small they suffer the “lean 
days” alone. 

The students pay $100 per month in the three- 
month course, $112.50 per month in the 






two-month course. For this they receive 
board and room; two weekly lessons with 
the assistant teacher, supplemented by an ex- 
tra lesson every two weeks with the head teacher 
in the organ department; three and one half to 
four hours daily practise (this is divided among 
five harmoniums, two small organs and one large 
organ) ; bi-weekly work in solfeggio, mostly <ic- 
tation; one two-hour weekly session in improvisa- 
tion and bi-weekly concerts. The best French 
teachers, represented by such persons as Dupre, 
Philipp, Boulanger, Hewitt, Litvinne and others of 
the Conservatoire, receive today for private work 
the equivalent of five dollars and upward. If vou 
will compute this on the basis of ten lessons >¢t 
month at four dollars per lesson you will sx it 
allows of sixty to seventy-two dollars per month 
left to meet the expense of living and the o er 
items enumerated above, plus something for ‘\¢ 
overhead of running the school. Such a na ow 
budget does not allow the best food France ~0- 
duces, but I find it quite possible to digest anv «st 
summer I ate few meals away from the schoo!, “1d 
most of those were when business took n to 
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Paris, which happens not more than four or five 
times during the session. The nature of my posi- 


tion frequently forces me to eat late when many 
of the students have left the dining hall, or to sit at 
different tables for many meals; perhaps that is 
why the writer thought I stayed away. The only 
occasion upon which I “ranted” about the food 


MISS ELIZABETH VAN 
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her condition. The Chef-Restaurateur is one of 
the best in France in fact his post in the winter 
months is at the Angleterre opposite the Palace, 
famed among gourmands throughout the world. 
Institutional feeding often seems monotonous; in 
this case an occasional meal away from the school 
would probably restore one’s viewpoint. Very 


FLEET VOSSELLER 


Founder and director of the Flemington Children’s Choirs who is slowly regaining health 
after a half-year seige of serious illness, and to whom the community presented a check 
for $1000 on the occasion of the 34th Graduation Exercises. 


mplaints last summer was when two young ladies 
ho’ offered criticisms were found to have made 
‘:emselves sick from constant indulgence in rich 
| istry and ices during the hottest days of the sum- 
er. I should be glad to know who the young 
ly is who has been “in the hospital since she left 
‘.ere” and who “even had to have a nurse travel 
‘ith her.” I have gone over the list of all the 
idents who were ill last summer as reported by 
(ir nurse ( a most charming and competent 
‘renchwoman born and educated in the U.S.A.) 
aid I find only one who might somehow have given 
sé to such a story. This young lady was a neu- 
Touc case whose friends in the school and whose 
teachers in this country have assured me since the 
woman returned that she alone was responsible for 


good wines can be purchased at the Restaurant for 
forty cents or less a bottle, which lasts two or three 
days. 

German names are frequent in France. General 
Tauflieb and the prominent Siegfried family are 
examples. The German-American names Blumen- 
thal and Kohn are known and widely respected. 
There is a Vogel prominent in Opera there as also 
a Heilbron. There was a German theater on the 
Boulevard in Paris last summer and both the 
Vienna and Berlin Opera companies enjoyed enor- 
mous successes during the spring and winter pre- 
vious. The Prussian student to whom the writer 
referred had infinite pains taken with him, but re- 
fused to try co-operation; in fact several of his 
fellow students complained bitterly of his attitude. 
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Some of the most enthusiastic students who return 
each season have names far more German than any 
organ student of last summer. 

Such “thieving” as occurred in the Palace last 
summer, with one exception, was no more than 
occurs in most places where many people live in- 
timately in close quarters. A habit of “borrowing” 
things from others which one means but fails to 
return, is sometimes called “stealing” to the great 
indignation of the borrower. Mme. Decreus does 


THE FLEMINGTON IDEA 
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Conservotoire, I fear the letter-writer shows ignor- 
ance of Europe and her methods. Had he experi- 
enced work elsewhere than in Fontainebleau he 
would realize how very much has been conceded to 
the American idea in the Conservatoire American 
—starting with individual lessons instead of class 
groups, on through discussion of differing ideas 
where the student possesses enough knowledge of 
French to make his ideas clear. European schools 
consider we do not discipline ourselves sufficiently 





A choir in Westfield, N. J., developed by Miss Grace Leeds Darnell, of the Flemington 
Choirs faculty. 


all she can to check up on the personnel of the 
Palace and has succeeded very well in preventing 
thieving. The fact that last summer there were 
conditions over which she had no control, prevent- 
ing the establishment of a safe for students’ valu- 
ables, caused the administration to reimburse the 
student in the only case where robbery was report- 
ed to the office. It was Madame Decreus who in- 
sisted on calling in the police upon this occasion. 

The large organ in the Conservatoire may leave 
much to be desired in comparison with our best 
American instruments. It is unfortunate that the 
French thought to pay us a compliment when they 
installed this, the first modern electric action organ 
to be built by the French firm, Cavaille-Coll. Per- 
haps a fine old organ would have been better, but 
they believed this would be more helpful to Amer- 
ican students. However, the ideals behind the or- 
gan are to be found in Spitta’s “Life of Bach” 
rather than in the cinema. 

As to the grand old man, Widor, the Conser- 
vatoire could not have continued without him. As 
Secretaire Perpetuel de L’Institute he used his 
enormous influence to gain the best possible condi- 
tions and help for the perpetuation of the Conser- 
vatoire American so that the best French teachers 
might be available to Americans for a most modest 
expenditure. Perhaps his age is modifying his 
powers, but the musical knowledge and feeling are 
still there. I remember him last summer in the 
midst of a rehearsal of the Rameau Festival rebuk- 
ing me for a tempo he found too fast. One con- 
ceded to his age and I found in changing that he 
was right. Has -not there been a long continued 
argument about the excessive speed organists in- 
dulge in so frequently in playing Bach? 

As to the autocratic attitude of teachers at the 





and there may be something in their idea. The 
degree of this required at Fontainebleau is not irk- 
some and need in no way modify the accomplish- 
ment of a summer’s work. 

Of the student social life there is little beyond 
two dances a month (to which the student goes 
only when he wishes) unless the student makes 
more for himself. He is urged to walk or ride in 
the forest to near-by towns, since a degree of re- 
laxation is essential in a climate and atmosphere 
less tensing and stimulating to one’s nerves than 
our own. No one is encouraged to go to Fontaine- 
bleau for a holiday, but frequently students who 
have had a hard winter of teaching and who must 
face another on returning home, are asked to de- 
cide just how much work they can and will carry 
daily, then to see their teacher and state this fact. 
The teacher then approaches the problem accord- 
ingly and maps out the work on such a basis. 

Fontainebleau makes no claim or pretense of be- 
ing an institution to turn out nothing but artists— 
that would be absurb in an annual session limited to 
three months. It merely tries to take people who 
are trying to live as professional musicians and fer- 
tilize their work and their ideas so that they ma) 
go on developing for years more. 

Mr. Walter Damrosch, who with M. Camille 
Saint-Saens, conceived and carried through the idea 
of the Conservatoire, once characterized the Fon- 
tainebleau School as the only example in history 
of the establishment by one government of a schoo’ 
exclusively for the citizens of another government. 
I should like to add that the Conservatoire is a tes- 
timonial of musical patriotism on both sides of th 
Atlantic, carried on by citizens of two countries 
who may perhaps be building a little towards a fu- 
ture state of pleasant visioning—a Citizenry of Art 
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Under the Editorship of 


Mr. William H. Barnes 


Combining the Practical Requirements of the 
Organist with the Science and Technical 
Supremacy of the American Builder 


Mr. Barnes’ Comments 
—THOROUGHBREDS— 


HE STOPLIST  repro- 

duced in this issue, and 

2B) which I shall make the 

, basis of a few general 

~~ comments, was sent me 

by Mr. Buhrman with the state- 

ment that the scheme suited his 

taste so thoroughly that he sus- 

pected it must be bad. This re- 

minds me of a friend of mine who 

recently heard the Chicago Or- 

chestra play a modern composition 

which he said he liked so much he 

suspected it must be poor music. 

The fact is, that this stoplist would 

have exactly suited me five years 

ago. I have evolved very similar 
schemes myself in the past. 

But since a trip to Europe two 
years ago, if only one thing was 
learned, it was to recognize and 
appreciate, by listening to numer- 
ous examples of the best English 
organs, the enormous satisfaction 
that is obtained from a complete 
Diapason Chorus on the great 

tgan and also a complete Reed 
Chorus on the Swell Organ. 

I have been hammering away at 
this idea rather consistently and 


constantly since I returned from 
England. Some of our readers 
may even be tired reading about 
this. From correspondence I have 
had with Mr. Skinner recently, he 
objected to my stating that a stop- 
list of his contained “a typical 
Willis Great,” and wished me to 
know that Mr. Willis had no copy- 
right on soundness of design in 
organ stoplists. When I remind- 
ed Mr. Skinner that his present 
stop lists bore a different com- 
plexion from similar-sized instru- 
ments he built only a few years 
ago, he admitted this and said that 
it was not that he had changed his 
ideas on what was sound Gesign 
in organ stoplists, but that now he 
insists on building organs along 
these lines almost exclusively. 

Personally I am sold on this idea 
of soundness of design completely, 
though it may be classified as 
high-brow. Recently I heard a 
high-brow described as a man who 
had been educated beyond his in- 
telligence, which is perhaps what 
is the matter with Mr. Skinner 
and myself. 

To get down to the. facts in the 
matter, some months ago I was 
responsible for designing an organ 
in the First Baptist Church of 
Evanston, where I have been hold- 
ing the post of director and organ- 


ist for the past year. This scheme 
followed out, for the most part, the 
sound ideas of design that are 
typical of the best English organs 
and likewise of the present Skin- 
ner layouts. Particularly with re- 
gard to independent 16’, 8’, and 4’ 
Chorus Reeds on the Swell, and 
complete Diapason Chorus on the 
Great, this organ leaves nothing to 
be desired. I admit that it satis- 
fies my taste perfectly, and also 
that of most of my high-brow or- 
ganist friends that hear it. On the 
other hand, to be perfectly frank, 
I must admit that my wife, who is 
a cultivated musician with a large 
general musical experience and 
background, does not like these 
Chorus Reeds nor the full organ 
ensemble. Taking her as a fair 
example of what the cultivated 
musician thinks of our soundness 
of design, I am beginning to have 
doubts that we may not even yet 
have reached perfection. 

On the other hand, this stoplist 
by the Hall Organ Company is 
almost exactly the type of organ 
that will suit the average church 
congregation that prefer the type 
of tone they call churchly. If the 
stoplist were revised to suit me, 
either the Grossfloete or the Clara- 
bella would be omitted, as one big 
flute is enough; and in place of it 
a Twelfth and Fifteenth would be 
added, to more nearly complete the 
Diapason Chorus. Then change 
the unit Tuba to a unit Trumpet, 
which would take most of the 
whoof out of the Great Organ 
which it cannot fail to have with 
its present layout of stops. 

I was interested in visiting the 
church that Mr. Shulenberger of 
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the Moller Company attends at 
Hagerstown where his Company 
has recently installed a _ very 
beautifully finished organ that 
does not contain a single true 
Chorus Reed. The Swell Organ 
has a French Horn in place of the 
Cornopean, and the Great has a 
very smooth Tuba in place of 
Trumpet which sounds more like 
a big Diapason. The organ has 
a great mass of strings and flutes, 
as has the Hall scheme I am dis- 
cussing, and as the Diapasons are 
all on the flutey side, there seems 
to be a lack of variety and con- 
trast in the organ, though all of 
what there is, is beautifully 
smooth and well finished. 

To repeat a: statement I have 
made before, the hard, brilliant en- 
semble produced by many Chorus 
Reeds and Mixtures is much more 
suitable for a reasonant building 
than for a typical American church 
and sounds a great deal better un- 


der the ideal conditions of a build-: 


ing with about one to two seconds 
reverberation. 

The Moller Organ I refer to in 
Hagerstown was in a church with 
no acoustical advantages, and 
there was some justification for 
making everything as smooth as 
possible. Indeed I am by no 
means sure that there is not good 
justification for builders to con- 
tinue to build organs to suit the 
public taste in ensembles, though 
I must confess that such a design 
must necessarily lack a certain 
thorough-bred quality of tone im- 
parted to an. ensemble with the 
right Chorus Reeds and Mixtures. 

I am not so much disposed to 
dogmatise as before I got my 
wife’s reaction to what I consid- 
ered an ideal ensemble in organ 
tone. I may say by advice of 
counsel (my wife) that I have per- 
haps been educated to soundness 
of design in organs beyond my 
intelligence. I may have become 
too high-brow. I wouldn’t con- 
demn this scheme even though it 
is not one that I should specify 
without several important changes, 
in addition to those already sug- 
gested. Leaving out possibly the 
most useless stop in an organ, 
namely the Aeoline when there is 
a good soft Dulciana, and substi- 
tuting for it a’ 16’ Chorus Reed of 
some sort on the Swell, without 
which no Swell Organ can possi- 
bly be considered complete, would 
certainly help. I am entirely sat- 
isfied that this would be correct 
(with or without advice of coun- 
sel). Furthermore, it is difficult to 
see how the Second Diapason on 
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the Great, used also as the Great 
Double Diapason, could become a 
Grand Principal on the Pedal 
Organ. 


As I stated in the beginning, the 
stoplist I have made the basis of 
these remarks, will doubtless have 
the most beautiful and churchly 
tone under the excellent workman- 
ship and voicing of the Hall Organ 
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Company, and certainly will ple: 
its congregation more than if it 
had been redesigned to suit «1y 
own tastes or the standards of 1¢ 
others who agree with me. A 
builder normally must build w’ at 
a purchaser wants, even if t ‘is 
does mean, as it many times w ll, 
a sacrifice of what I consi er 
soundness of design—someth ig 
not quite a thoroughbred. 


Tonal Design 


For a Small Church Organ of Two or Three Manuals Based on 
the Tonal Fundamentals of :a True Temple of Tone 
By SENATOR EMERSON L. RICHARDS 
Address Before the A.G.O. Memphis Convention 


ECENTLY an organ 

builder of note told me 
j that after long and bitter 

experience he had come to 

the conclusion that the 
first three stops to be included in 
any organ were Vox Humana, 
Chimes, and Harp, and the fourth 
requisite was an Echo Organ. My 
own experience is that he does not 
exaggerate the conditions under 
which organs are being designed 
and built in America today. 


When the average church de- 
sires to build or even rebuild the 
church edifice it invariably retains 
the services of a competent archi- 
tect, many times a man of high 
artistic attainments. But when it 
comes to the building of the organ 
they usually select a committee 
consisting of a banker, a lawyer, 
a retail merchant, the president of 
the Ladies’ Aid Society, and per- 
haps the organist. Such commit- 
tees cannot possibly have the re- 
quisite technical or. musical knowl- 
edge necessary to intelligently buy 
or superintend the construction of 
the organ. Nor in most cases do 
they know where to turn for com- 
petent and unprejudiced advice. 


The title Organ Architect has 
not as yet gained a very high repu- 
tation. When suggested, it has 
usually conjured up specters of 
commissions, double dealing, and 
worst of all down-right incom: 
petence. It has been fought by 
the organ builders for two rea- 
sons: First, because the term ‘has 
been adopted by so many persons 
who have not the slightest techni- 
cal knowledge, experience, or skill, 
and who, if in charge of the pro- 
ject, lay the builder open to’ an- 
noyance, expense, and criticism of 
the result; and Second, because, if 
the organ architect is competent, it 
reduces organ building to certain 


sales arguments with which the 
organ builder has been accustomed 
to obtain his contracts. 

Almost every organist, and any 
other person with sufficient self- 
assurance, claims to be competent 
to design and superintend the erec- 
tion of an organ. In any other 
profession a long period of study 
and practical experience is requir- 
ed, and if the organ architect can- 
not show similar qualifications he 
may be put down asa quack and 
an impostor. Personally, after 
twenty years of study and applica- 
tion, the speaker has come to real- 
ize how little he really knows of 
the subject as compared with 
what ought to be known in order 
that the organ should assume 
greater significance in the art of 
music. 


I might add that 1 am not alone 
in my ignorance. There are very 
few men—perhaps not more than a 
score—in America today who are 
competent to act as organ archi- 
tects, and this includes organ 
builders as well as laymen. ‘The 
last statement may surprise you. 
Surely the organ builder knows his 
business. He does know his own 
business—that is just the difficul- 
ty. Firmly convinced of the su- 
periority of his own particular 
product, he is unwilling to inc uire 
into the general advancemen: 0! 
the art or to do very much to as 
sist in its further development. 
Much of the progress made in oth 
the tonal design and the mec n- 
ical perfection of the preser. in- 
strument has come from the ut 
side. Audsley and Hope-Jone are 
examples. 


There is therefore room ind 
need for mén who have suff. ent 
general musical education to ake 
up the art of organ design an by 


‘means of real: study and res irch 
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raise organ architecture to the dig- 
nity of a profession, so that there 
wold be some competent author- 
itv to which the bewildered and 
ig: rant church committee might 
apy for honest, impartial, and 
co-rect advice. 

‘This is all by way of prelude to 
the discussion of the design of 
two and three-manual church 
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The next factor is naturally that 
of cost. This practical considera- 
tion cannot be disregarded entire- 
ly, but since this paper deals more 
with the question of design, it suf- 
fices if we consider the cost with 
relation merely to the complete- 
ness of the design. 

The next consideration is that of 
the housing of the organ. The 
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Diapason. It appears on the aver- 
age organ specification simply as 
“Diapason, 8’, metal, 61 pipes” 
and when it so appears it displays 
the complete ignorance of the con- 
tracting parties. Such matters as 
scale, wind pressure, composition 
of the metal, weight of the metal, 
mouth-width and heighth, position 
and thickness of the languid, the 


IE eG ARATE ED 


In the Church of the Reformation, Rochester, N. Y., of which the specifications were printed in our recent 


March issue. 


the general details of console and installation. 


Mr. Donald S. Barrows was consultant for the church and is responsible for the stoplist and 
Left of the coupler-row, in the face of the left stop-jamb 


are the optional Exclusives for Harp and Chimes—enabling the player to use, for example, Chimes alone 
by merely touching the Chimes draw-knob, which automatically cancels any drawn stops without physically 


putting them off. Similarly at the right is a group of indicator lights. 


Crescendo indicators are centrally 


located in the coupler row. The 8 master pistons are over the Solo; to their right are indicator lights for 


the Dual pistons and Full Organ piston. 


and the Pedal reeds. 
noted. 


organs. What I have to say can 
be taken as only the barest outline 
of the subject. There cannot be 
such a thing as a standard design. 
The organ must differ according 
to many factors. The first of 
these is the character of the ser- 
vice. An organ suitable to a Meth- 
odist Church service would be of 
little utility in a Catholic Church. 
The Methodist organ would be 
primarily an accompanimental or- 
gan, intended to support congrega- 
tional singing. The Catholic Or- 
gan is intended to support and lend 
emphasis to the Mass and should 
hav: a radically different design. 
Bet\veen these two extremes there 
are many refinements. 

The next element is, of course, 
the size of the auditorium, its ar- 
chit-ctural treatment, and the dis- 
position of the organ. 

The third consideration is that 
of such extraneous uses as the 
organ may be put to, such as re- 
citals or other special musical 
events. 


present craze for crowding organs 
into chambers behind grilles should 
be resisted to the utmost. A 
handsome organ case is one of the 
most imposing pieces of church 
furniture and deserves as much 
prominence in the modern church 
edifice as the ancient Gothic archi- 
tect gave to it in the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries. 

Within the limitations of the 
considerations just referred to, 
what then is good design in a 
church organ? It might be sum- 
med up in one word—harmony. 
There must be complete relation 
between the various voices in the 
organ just as there must be sim- 
ilar relation between the consti- 
tuents of any other art. The 
church itself grows from its foun- 
dation upward to the ornamenta- 
tion of its spire. So, too, the organ 
must have its tonal foundation up- 
on which can be built the true or- 
gan ensemble. 

The tonal foundation of the 
organ is, of course, the unison 


: At the left, similarly placed, are indicators for the Solo-to-Great 
Manual unison-offs are located as Onoroffs over the respective groups of couplers, as 


matter of nicking, the tuning con- 
trol, width of the pipe-toe, control 
of the upper lip, and other factors 
all must be comprehended under 
the term “Diapason” before we can 
have any realization of what the 
thing will sound like in the organ. 


Then the unison Diapason by it- 
self is but a part of the foundation. 
As perhaps all of us know, the 
unison Diapason must, for satis- 
factory musical results, be accom- 
panied by the balance of the family 
of which it is only a part. Ac- 
coustically considered, the unison 
Diapason is not complete in itself. 
It is harmonically too weak. Con- 
sequently it must be accompanied 
by its first harmonic, the Octave, 
in order that this harmonic may be 
artifically reinforced. It must next 
be supported by its sub-octave, the 
Double Diapason. Then it in turn 
should be next extended to the 
third harmonic, or the Super Oc- 
tave. The tonal. structure may 
then be reasonably completed by 











the addition of the second har- 
monic, or the Twelfth. 


Beyond this point the harmonic 
structure is best carried forward 
by means of a Mixture made up of 
extensions of the unison harmonics 
and the Fifths, such as the Nine- 
teenth, Twenty-second, Twenty- 
sixth, and Twenty-ninth, but 
which as a practical matter would 
be broken at say tenor C to a 12- 
19-22-26, and at perhaps the G 
above middle C to 5-12-19-22. 
This ensemble of six stops upon 
the Great Organ may be consider- 
ed the absolute minimum of a true 
church organ. Anything less 
means a mutilated harmonic struc- 
ture, which would correspond with 
leaving the roof or the windows 
out of the edifice. 


The next requisite is a second 
unison Diapason in order that 
there may be greater fullness to 
the harmonic structure and also 
greater utility when the full 
Diapason chorus is not required. 


If, then, we assume a design 
such as proposed, we may next 
pass to a consideration of the re- 
lationship between the various 
component parts. Assuming a 
fairly resonant church with the 
organ standing in an open position, 
with a seating capacity of from 
500 to 800 persons, the first 8’ 
Diapason should be of fairly large 
scale, usually designated as a 40 
scale. The Second Diapason 
would be about 4 notes smaller, or 
a 44 scale. The Octave will have 
to be somewhat of a compromise, 
since it must have its proper re- 
lation to the First Diapason and 
yet be usable with the Second. It 
would therefore be about a 53 
scale, or one note smaller than the 
large Open. The Double Open 
would be a 32 scale, or two notes 
smaller than the large Open. The 
Super Octave can be a 66 scale, or 
one note smaller than the Octave 
and two notes smaller than the 
first Open. The Twelfth would 


be a 61 scale, or one note smaller 


WHAT THE GREAT WOULD LOOK LIKE: 


SCALE MovuTH 

Diapason 8 40 2/7 
Octave 4 52-54 2/7 
Double Diapason 16 32 1/4 
Fifteenth 2 66 1/4 
Twelfth 2 2/3 61 1/5 
Mixture IV 

19-22-26-29 . 

12-19-22-26 

5-12-19-22 2/9 
Diapason II s 44 2/9 
Flute Harmonique 8 42 1/5 
Gemshorn ~ 48 1/4 
Octave II 4 54-56 2/9 
Tromba or Tuba 8 7¥y," Har. 





























Where is the console? 


than the Octave, but voiced more 
quietly. The scales in the Mix- 
ture require considerable special 
treatment, but generally consid- 
ered they should be based on the 
scales about midway between the 
First and Second Diapasons. 
order that the treble shall be full 
inclined to a 
screamy quality, the scales must 
not diminish too rapidly; certain- 
ly they shoald not halve earlier 
than the 18th note. 

Except under extraordinary con- 
high wind-pressure 
should not be used for the Diapa- 
sons. From 3%” to 334” wind 


and not 


ditions, 
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ROCHESTER CHURCH OF REFORMATION 





“Tt is first necessary to understand that the chancel is relative- 
ly shallow and all the available space is needed for a large choir. To place the con- 
sole among the stalls would eliminate from six to eight choristers.” Mr. Barrows is 
a business man; he wants results; theories do not matter. He was working for 
the church in consultation with Mr. P. C. Buhl, president of the Buhl Organ Com- 
pany; where would you ask him to put the console if it were your church? 


Metal 
Metal 
Metal 
Metal 
Metal 


Metal 
Metal 
Metal 
Metal 
Metal 
Metal 


will give the best results, and here 
will come the first fight with the 
organ builder. Modern electric ac- 
tions as made with the usual dia- 
phragm chest do not work satisfac- 
torily on light wind pressure, so 
that unless it is possible to supply 
higher action-wind, or the chests 
are specially constructed, there is 
likely to be trouble both with the 
quantity of the wind-supply to the 
pipes and in attack and rapid repi- 
tition. The type of Diapason sug- 
gested here is one having an ex- 
tremely wide mouth and low-cut 
lip, and blown with a very large 
supply of wind. The resultant 
tone is considerably brighter and 
undoubtedly far more musjcal than 
that of the high-pressure flute-like 
type of Diapason so prevaleni in 
American organs. The reason 
Diapasons so treated are much 
brighter in quality is due, of 
course, to the greater develop 
ment of the harmonics, and « '!s 
necessary to develop the harmo ‘cs 
in order to properly support the 
super-structure to be erected thcre- 
on. 
The main reason why Twe''ths, 
and Mixtures sound harsh and 
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THE REFORMATION CONSOLE 


Right in front of us. 


“After a lot of hard work by Mr. Buhl it was found possible 


so to dispose the organ that a recess could be made” in the front of the right 


chamber—and there stands the console. 


When recitals are in order the grille drops 


down in a groove and sinks gently out of sight. By means of mirrors the organist 
and near side of the choir can see each other. 


screamy when drawn in the aver- 
age American organ is due en- 
tirely to the inability of the vari- 
ous elements to attach themselves 
together. By that I mean that the 
Octave must find some octave de- 
velopment in the union in order 
that it may harmonically join with 
it, and that the Twelfth and Fif- 
teenth and the Mixture elements 
must likewise find their founda- 
tion in the parent ranks; other- 
wise the elements stand apart and 
there is no cohesion of tone. 


The Second Open can be made 
quieter and somewhat less brilli- 
ant in quality, but still capable of 
adding to and enlarging the Major 
Diapason. The balance of the 
super-structure will, as indicated, 
be treated in harmony with the 
unison Diapasons. 


The Double Diapason is an ex- 
tremely important constituent in 
the ensemble, and for this reason 
it likewise must be well developed 
harmonically. As a matter of fact, 
unless the Double is in balance 
with the Mixture, there will be no 
Successful chorus. 


This does not complete the 


Great Organ, but the next impor- 
tant consideration is the Reed 
Chorus. If there is to be only one 
such chorus, then it must be lo- 
cated in the Swell division. All 
too frequently the true function of 
the Swell Organ is overlooked in 
American design. The usual pre- 
scription is a thick and muddy 
Bourdon, a pair of fancy flutes, 
three or four nondescript strings, 
an Oboe, and a Vox Humana, with 
any other frills or fancies the or- 
ganist or the builder may favor. 
Whereas the true foundation of 
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the Swell Reed 


Chorus. 


Ideally this must consist of a 
double, a unison, and an octave 
chorus reed of the Trumpet fami- 
ly. They should be well developed 
harmonically so that when the 
Diapason Chorus has been built 
up to its limit, the Reeds may be 
added and the whole structure be- 
come a single unit of solid yet 
brilliant, live, musical tone. In 
practise there may be somewhat of 
a modification in the Reed Chorus. 
Since the double reed will nearly 
always be drawn on the Pedal as 
an expressive Pedal reed and be 
thereby necessarily a unit stop, my 
own practice is to unify the double 
reed and obtain the octave reed 
from it by extension, thus getting 
a softer Pedal reed, a double 
manual reed, and the octave from 
an 85-pipe unit, the unison Trum- 
pet being a straight rank. 


Organ is the 


The wind-pressure on the Reeds 
will depend somewhat on circum- 
stances, but should not in any case 
be less than 10” and even more if 
possible. Refinement in quality 
depends up to a certain point up- 
on increased pressure; modern 
reeds will not do their best under 
10” and 15” is not too much. Since 
the reeds are to be Trumpets, the 
scales will be comparatively small. 
A somewhat larger scale may be 
used where they will form the on- 
ly chorus reed family, but if there 
is to be a Tuba or Tromba in the 
design, then the unison rank 
should not be much over 5” at 
CC, with the Double and the 
Clarion in proportion. The eschol- 
lot treatment calls for an open 
eschollot with the tongues well 
curved so as to produce a blaze 
of tone. 


With the Diapason and the Reed 
families disposed of, we may then 
turn our attention to the flutes and 
strings. From the standpoint of 
organ design these are the least 


WHAT THE SWELL WOULD LOOK LIKE: 


SCALE 


5” 
q* 


Trumpet 
Contra Trumpet 
Clarion 
Diapason 
Stopped Flute 
Octave 

Viol 

Viole Celeste 
Oboe 

Mixture IV 15-17-19- 
Hohlfloete 

Vox Humana 
Contra Melodia 
Melodia ; 
Mclodia Flute 


_ 


PWADWDDN ADDR DWDH DD ®W 
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56 
64 


tO) 


— 


64 
34” 


54x4 


rag 
Unit 


WIND 
15 Metal 
15 Metal 


74% Metal 
74 St.Wd. 
7% Metal 
7% ~+#Tin 
714 + ‘Tin 
714° Metal 
Metal 
71% Wood 
7% Metal 
7% Wood 


MovutTH 
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important, although from the 
standpoint of the organist one 
would think that they were the 
whole organ. There is a general 
practise of placing a large-scale 
wood flute upon the Great manual 
in association with the Diapasons. 
This is a mistake. A flute of this 


character only serves to thicken 
the ensemble and to destroy the 
quality of the Diapasons with 


which it is associated. Tibias, 
Philomelas, large-scale Clarabellas, 
or kindred voices should be avoid- 
ed. 


The most satisfactory type of 
flute is a fairly large-scale metal 
flute of non-imitative quality or a 
Harmonic Flute. Such a flute is 
not a necessity from the stand- 
point of design, but becomes of 
very considerable utility in the ex- 
ecution of ordinary church music. 
For accompanimental purposes a 
Gemshorn or a Dulciana is ap- 
propriate. If the conditions de- 
mand and funds admit, there 
should be a second Reed Chorus 
on the Great, contrasting with that 
of the Swell.. If this can be car- 
ried out appropriately, it will con- 
sist of a double reed, a unison 
reed, and an octave reed of the 
Tromba quality voiced on high 
pressure wind. 


As a practical matter, the dou- 
ble may be omitted and a Tuba 
with an octave extension substi- 
tuted, provided the Tuba is not 
voiced too smoothly so that it will 
assist in the build-up of the Dia- 
pason Chorus. Where the Tuba 
is a unit—and as a practical mat- 
ter it would be so constructed by 
almost any builder because of the 
different wind-pressure employed 





REFORMATION CONSOLE: LEFT JAMB 
The back of the console is in the Great chamber and is easily accessible for adjust- 














The Off 

throws of 
tion you 

Buhl Org 
organizat: 
what we 
of T.A.O 
We are i 
of the cx 


ment. Gordon & Kaelber were the architects of the new chancel, reredos, choir 
stalls, organ fronts, etc. Mr. Barrows has supplied such excellent photographs that 
our readers will have little difficulty in reconstructing the stoplist entirely from the 
plates herewith presented. 


expressive flute. Next would be a 
pair of strings. If there are only 
to be two strings in the Swell, 
they should be of a fairly keen 
quality but with some body. A 
Celeste rank should be included. 
A quiet reed would, under present 
conditions, be almost essential, and 


ed early in the scheme so that 
both may be in proper balance 
with their respective unisons. 
This 

the sub- 
Double 
useful, s 
well cot 


The Great Organ, with stops in 
the order of their importance 
would then be as given herewith. 


We have already referred to the 


—then, if the organ is a three-man- 
ual, it may also be used on the 
Choir and if capable of many indi- 
vidual effects such as playing it 
against the Diapasons as well with 
them. 


In view of the fact that the oc: 
tave is a compromise in scale and 
voicing between the two unison 
Diapasons, if additions will admit, 
a second Octave should be insert- 


necessity of a family of Swell 
Trumpets as the primary requisite 
of the Swell Organ. The next stop 
is, of course, an additional Diapa- 
son. This can be of the smoother 
and fuller type and should, of 
course, be accompanied by its oc- 
tave. The first flute to be inserted 
had, all things considered, best be 
a Stopped Flute (Stopped “Diapa- 















WHAT THE PEDAL WOULD LOOK LIKE: 


SCALE MoutH WIND 
Diapason 16 12 x 14 7% Wood 
Trombone 16 9” 15 Metal 
Contra Bass 8 x 10 74 W-M. 
Octave 8 From Diapason 
Tromba 8 From Trombone 
Cello 8 From Contra Bass 
Super Octave 4 From Contra Bass 
Contra Trumpet 16 From Swell 
Contra’ Melodia From Swell 
Flute s From Swell Contra Melodia 


son”) as the most useful type of, 


an Oboe is suggested. In order to 
carry the Reed Chorus to a bril- 
liant conclusion, it should be 
topped with a Mixture in which 
the Seventeenth may well be pres- 
ent. a soft |] 
The next addition would be an desired, 
open flute, and a Hohlfloete is sug- be sub 
gested because of its more brilli- depend 
ant character; it is one which will organ is 
unite well with the reeds. “he manual 
next, and not until then the n:<t, 
voice can be a Vox Humana. It world 1 
will be noted that nothing has ben the’: rel 
said about a double flue. One al- her-witl 
most always finds, as the \°*) Wen 
first in a Swell-Organ, a Bourn, Pedal € 
a voice which is utterly out « treme ir 
place in that division, notw ‘h nothing 
standing its almost universal | musical 
ence. The Bourdon only destr. y: such as 
the clarity of the ensemble °1 minimu: 
gives a thick, muddy tone w!:° Dia>aso 
brilliance should reign. tra Bas 


pose a 
stopped 
may be 
playable 
likewise 
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REFORMATION CONSOLE: RIGHT JAMB 
The Off piston at the top of each group of stop-knobs is a canceler piston which 


throws off all stops of its division. 


“Do not forget that somewhere in the descrip- 


tion you are to state in large letters that this organ was built and installed by the 


Buhl Organ Company, Inc.; Utica, N. Y., P. C. Buhl, President. 
organization are entitled to all the credit,’ says Mr. Donald S. Barrows. 


Mr. Buhl and his 
And that’s 


what we get for having neglected to mention the builder’s name—the solemn creed 
of T.A.O.—in connection with our printing of the stoplist in our March 1929 issue. 
We are indebted to Mr. Barrows for the many fine photographs and the description 


of the console. 


This is particularly true when 
the sub-couplers are used. A Reed 
Double is far more important and 
useful, so that the flue double may 
well come last, and for this pur- 
pose a Contra Melodia with a 
stopped bass is suggested. This 
may be carried out as a unit stop, 
playable at 16’, 8’, and 4’, and 
likewise upon the Pedal, giving 
a soft Pedal voice. Or if it is so 
desired, a Contra Gamba unit may 
be substituted. This would 
depend somewhat on whether. the 
organ is to be a two or a three- 
manual organ. 

And thus the Swell Organ 
wold be outlined, with stops in 
the’: relative importance as given 
her>with. 

\ve next come to the Pedal. The 
Pecal Organ is, of course, of ex- 
treme importance. Too often it is 
not: ing but a growl instead of a 
mu-ical division. For an organ 
suc as we have suggested the 
min'num Pedal would consist of a 
Dia»ason, a Trombone, and a Con- 
tra Bass. All three of these can 





be extended to form their octaves 
and the Contra Bass extended still 
further to form a_ super-octave. 
The Tromba and the Melodia may 
be borrowed from the Swell, 
whereupon we have a reasonably 
satisfactory Pedal Organ such as 
this. 

If the organ is to be a three- 
manual, we may next consider the 
design of the Choir division. Natur- 
ally this division will be somewhat 
influenced by what we have done 
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in the Great and the Swell. For 
example, if we cannot have a three- 
manual division, we may enclose 
the Harmonic Flute, the Gems- 
horn, possibly a Celeste rank to 
the Gemshorn, and a Clarinet, and 
play this section as an enclosed 
ancillary to the Great. If funds 
permit this might be done in any 
event. 


The usual Choir division seems 
to be without any very definite 
tonal design if one consults the 
average stoplist in the average or- 
gan, whereas the true function of 
the Choir division is to represent 
a secondary Great Organ under ex- 
pression. This is true for three 
reasons: first, to support the Choir 
just as the Great division supports 
the congregational singing; sec- 
ond, to afford softer accompani- 
mental voices; and third, to supply 
more tonal color. For this reason 
the division should be supplied 
with some timber-creating voices 
such as the Twelfth, Fifteenth, and 
Seventeenth. The first reed in this 
division should be a chorus reed, 
and nothing is better than a Cor- 
nopean. A Clarinet may then be 
added, and then a pair of fairly 
assertive strings such as a Gamba 
and a Gamba Celeste. The double 
comes last and should be a metal 
flue of considerable harmonic de- 
velopment. A Contra Viol is most 
satisfactory, and since it again 
will be wanted upon the Pedal, my 
suggestion would be an extended 
unit, giving us 16’, 8’, and 4’, as 
well as the Pedal. 


Such a Choir division will be 
found not only to have cohesion of 
tone but be capable of very sur- 
prising effects. I am quite certain 
we will find that a Choir Organ 
developed along the lines suggest- 
ed will supply not only satisfac- 
tory accompanimental material, 
but an almost endless variety of 
color effects. It is for this reason 
that the Geigenprincipal and the 
Claribel Flute are suggested as 


WHAT THE CHOIR WOULD LOOK LIKE: 


SCALE MoutH WIND 

Geigen Principal 8 48 2/9 5 Metal 
Claribel Flute s 44x 5 5 Wood 
Gedeckt 8 50 5 St.M. 
Rohrfloete 4 60 5 W-M. 
Nazard 2 2/3 5 St.M. 
Fifteenth 2 5 St.M. 
Seventeenth 1 3/5 5 St.M. 
Cornopean 8 54” 7% Metal 
Clarinet 8 244” 7% Metal 
Gamba ~ 54 74 Metal 
Gamba Celeste 8 54 74 Metal 
Contra Viol 16 44 74 Metal 
Viol 8 Unit 

Gambette 4 
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the foundational stops. The metal 
Gedeckt and the Rohrfloete will 
also be found very effective, while 
the off-unison stops will supply the 
fire-works. 

This, then, would furnish us 
with the back-bone of either a two 
or a three-manual organ that would 
supply general church needs, based 
upon sound tonal design and use- 
ful for every variety of church 
work. It is quite true that it does 
not contain any French or English 
Horns or other similar voices suit- 
able to the concert organ. But the 
organ here designed is intended 
for the services in the worship of 
God and not for entertainment. 

But, you object, your church 
committee would not think of buy- 
ing an organ without Harp and 
Chimes, and you may have a diffi- 
culty with them. Here is a way 
out: Get your organ, and then 
single out some nice old lady in 
the congregation, weep a little to 
her, and get her to give the Harp 
or Chimes as a memorial. The 
dear departed will never know the 
difference, and you will have a 
real organ. 


Stoplists 


MOORESTOWN, N. J. 
TRINITY CHURCH 


Hall Organ Company 
V 32. R34. § 49. P 2364. 


PEDAL: 

32 Resultant |. 

16 Diapason 44 
Grand Principal 
Bourdon 44 
Lieblichgedeckt 

8 Cello 
Grossfloete 
Gedeckt 
Flauto Dolce 

16 Tuba 

GREAT: 

16 Diapason 

8 Diapason One 73 


Diapason Two 85 
Erzahler 73 
Grossfloete 73 
Clarabella 73 


4 Octave 73 
Flute Harmonique 73 
16 Tuba 
8 Tuba 97 
4 Tuba 
Chimes 
SWELL: 
16 Bourdon 
~ Diapason Phonon 73 


Viole d’Orchestre 73 
Voix Celeste (Tenor C) 61 
Salicional 73 
Aeoline 73 
Gedeckt 85 
Concert Flute 85 - 

4 “Flauto Traverso” 

22/3 Nazard 61 

2 Piccolo 61 

III Dolce Cornet 183 

s Cornopean 73 
Oboe 73 
Vox Humana 61 
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Harp 

Tremulant 
CHOIR: 
8 English Diapason 73 
Dulciana 73 
Unda Maris 61 
Cello 73 
Melodia 73 
Flauto d’Amore 73 
English Horn 73 
Clarinet 73 
Harp 
Chimes 
Tremulant 
PROCESSIONAL : 
3 Horn Diapason 49 


CO 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
HAMLINE METHODIST 
Hook & Hastings 
V 50. R 52. S 67. P 3674. 
PEDAL: 
32 Resultant 
16 Diapason 44w 
Violone 44m 
Bourdon 44w 
Bourdon (Swell) 


8 Diapason 
Bourdon 
Violone 
16 Contrafagotto (Swell) 


Tuba (Solo) 
8 Tuba (Solo) 


4 Tuba (Solo) 
GREAT: 

16 Diapason s 
8 Diapason One 73m 


Diapason Two 73m 
Diapason Three 85m16’ 
Dulciana (Choir) 
Gamba 73m 
Doppelfloete 73w 

4 Octave 73m 
Flute Harmonique 73m 

22/3 Twelfth 61m 

2 Fifteenth 61m ° 

III Mixture 183m 

8 Trumpet 73r 
Cathedral Chimes (Solo) 
Harp (Choir) 
Celesta (Choir) 


Tremulant 
SWELL: 
16 Gedeckt 
8 English Diapason 73m 


Rohrfloete 73wm 
Gedeckt 85w16’ 
Clarabella 73w 
Aeoline 73m 
Salicional 73m 
Voix Celeste 73m 


4 Flauto Traverso 73wm 
Violina 73w 

2 Flautino 61m 

IV Cornet Mixture 244m 

16 Contrafagotto 73r 

8 Cornopean 73r 
Oboe 73r 

8 Vox Humana 73r 
Clarion (Cornopean) 

16 Contrafagotto 73r 

8 Cornopean 73r 
Oboe 73r 
Vox Humana 73r 

4 Clarion (Cornopean) 
Tremulant 

CHOIR: 

16 Viole @Orchestre 

8 Violin Diapason 73m 


Dulciana 73m 

Viole d’Orchestra 85m16’ 
Melodia 73w 

Gemshorn 73m 

Unda Maris 61m 

Flauto d’Amore 73wm 
Piccolo 61m 


we 





8 Clarinet 73r 
Harp 61b 

4 Celesta (Harp) 
Tremulant 

SOLO: 

8 Stentorphone 73m 


Gross Gamba 73m 

Gross Gamba Celeste 61m 
Philomela 73w 

English Horn 73r 

French Horn 73r 


16 Tuba 
8 Tuba 85r16’ 
4 Tuba 
Cathedral Chimes (Deagan) 25t 
Tremulant 
ACCESSORIES 


Couplers: To Pedal 7, Great 12, Swell 3 

_ Choir 6, Solo 5. 
Pistons: P 5,G6,S 7,C6,L5, Tutti¢ 
Crescendos: G-C. S. L. Register, — 


ATLANTA, GA. 
YAARAB TEMPLE 
; M. P. Moller, Inc. 
V-38. R42. S 205. P 3284. 


CONTENT 


Lert Lower: 
8 Solo Violins 3r 255 
Chimney Flute 85 
Clarinet 73 
Orch. Oboe 73 
Vox Humana 73 


Kinura 73 
And 41 Traps 

Lert Upper: 

16 Diaphonic Diapason 85 
Viola 97 
Tibia Clausa 97 

8 Gamba 85 
Gamba Celeste: 85 

16 Solo Post Horn 85 

8 Post Horn 73 


French Trumpet 73 
Marimba 49b 
Orchestral Bells 37b 
Chimes 25t 

RicHt Upper: 


16 Violoncello 97 
Tibia Plena 85 
Bourdon 97 

8 Stentorphone 73 
Violoncello Celeste 80 

16 Tuba Harmonic 85 

8 ° Saxophone 73 
English Horn 73 

4 Harp 61b 


Xylophone 49b 

Ricut Lower: 

8 Orchestral Violins 255 
Gemshorn 73 
Gemshorn Celeste 73 
Solo Tibia Clausa 85 
French Horn 73 
Vox Humana 73 
Chrysogiot 37b 

E... ERIAL: 

8 Diapason 73 

Dulciana 73 

Salicional 73 

Voix Celeste 61 

Stopped Flute 73 


4 Flute Harmonic 73 
8 Trumpet 73 
Oboe 73 
Vox Humana 61 
PEDAL: 
16 Bourdon 44 
CONSOLE 
Pedal: 
Stops 26 
Couplers 5 


Second Touch 4 (and 8 traps) 
Great (2nd manual): 
Stops 71 





12-7 


Ethe: 
Seco: 
Coup 
/.ecomp. 
Stops 
Secor 
Coup 
Solo (3r 


Tremular 
5 fc 

( 

4 fo 

( 
Combina 
24 oO} 

i 

6 on 

6 on 
Ciescend 
Left 
Left 
Righ 
Righ 
Ethe 
Mas‘ 
Regi 


Percussi 
Traps of 
Tremula 
Couplers 
Second-7 
Chime I 
Harp Dé 
Fuil Org 

Univ 


V 18. R 
PEDAL 
32 
16 


SWELL 
8 


4 
IIf 
8 


CHOIR 
8 


4 
8 


12-7 


Etherial 9 
Second Touch 14 
Couplers 5 
/.ccomp. (1st manual) : 
Stops 46 (and 11traps) 
Second Touch 16 
Couplers 2 
Solo (3rd manual) : 
Stops 77 
Couplers 2 
Pombarde (4th manual) : 
Stops 23 (and 11 traps) 
Etherial 9 
Couplers 2 
Special Couplers: 
Great to Solo 4 4/7 
Great to Solo 5 1/3 
Great to Solo 6 2/5 
Trap Keyboard: (By spring stop-tongues 
over top manual) 
26 Traps, some on Double-Touch 
13 Traps on foot-touches, some on 
Double-Touch 
Tremulants : 
5 for imitative registers of each 
chamber 
4 for foundation registers of each 
chamber 
Combination Pistons: 
24 on manuals, Second Touch affect- 
ing Pedal stops 
6 on Pedal Organ 
6 on Tutti 
Ciescendos: 
Left Lower 
Left Upper 
Right Lower 
Right Upper 
Etherial 
Master 
Register 
ACCESSORIES 
Percussion and Tremulants off 
Traps off 
Tremulants off 
Couplers off 
Second-Touch stops off 
Chime Dampers 
Harp Dampers 
Full Organ( duplicated. by thumb piston) 
Universal Crescendo Coupler 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
St. Perer’s LUTHERAN 
W. W. Kimball Co. 
V18. R90. S 24. P 1294. 
PEDAL: 
32 Resultant 
16 Diaphone 44 
Bourdon 44 
8 Flute 
Flute 
GREAT: 
§ Diapason 61 
Gemshorn 61 
Concert Flute 61 
Octave 61 
Chimes 20b 
Chimes 20b 
WELL: 


Diapason 73 
Salicional 73 

Voix Celeste 61 
Gedeckt 73 

Flauto d’Amore 73 
Mixture 183 
Cornopean 73 

Vox Humana 61 
Dulciana 73 
Melodia 73 

Flute a Cheminee 73 
Clarinet 73 

Harp 49b 

Celesta 
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HOLLIDAYSBURG, PA. 
First PRESBYTERIAN 
Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
V 23. R25. S$ 35. P 1696. 


PEDAL: 

16 Diapason 44 
Bourdon 44 
Lieblichgedeckt 
String Bass 
Dolce Flute 
Major Flute 


GREAT: 
8 Diapason One 73 
Diapason Two 73 
Erzahler Celeste 2r 134 
Grossfloete 73 
Concert Flute 73 
Flauto d’Amore 61 
Tuba 73 

Harp 61b 

Chimes 

Tremulant 


SWELL: 

16 Bourdon 73 

8 Diapason 73 
Aeoline 73 
Salicional 73 
Vox Celeste 61 
Gedeckt 73 
Harmonic Flute 61 
Cornopean 73 
Oboe 73 
Tremulant 


CHOIR: 

8 Diapason 
Erzahler Celeste 
Concert Flute 

4 Flauto d’Amore 

8 Clarinet 73 

4 Harp 


ECHO: 
8 Dulciana 73 
Unda Maris 61 
Spitzfloete Celeste 134 
Vox Humana 73 
Chimes (Deagan A) 25t | 
Tremulant 
Couplers 30 
Pistons 31 
GREAT NECK, LONG ISLAND 
First SCIENTIST 
The Aeolian Company 
PEDAL: 
32 Acoustic Bass 
16 Bourdon ; 
Lieblichgedeckt 
8 Flute 
Stillgedeckt 
Chimes 
GREAT: 
8 Open Diapason 
Dulciana 
Clarabella 
Stopped Flute 
4 Flauto d’Amore 
Piccolo 
8 Chimes 
SWELL: 
16 Lieblichgedeckt 
Horn Diapason 
Salicional 
Voix Celeste 
Stopped Flute 
Flauto d’Amore 
Nasard 
Piccolo 
Oboe Horn 
Orchestral Oboe 
Vox Humana 
This instrument was used for the first 
time at the Feb. 17th services; “the first 


/ 


organ ever built for a Christian Scientist 
Church was a Farrand & Votey”, says the 
builders announcement; Farrand & Votey 
was later absorbed by the Aeolian Com- 
pany and Mr. Votey is still vice-president 
and this and other church organs built 
by the Aeolian Company are known as 
Aeolian-Votey Organs. 


AS 


A REBUILD 
Frazee Organ Co. 
Using twelve registers from an organ 23 
years old, Mr. E. B. Gammons planned 
the following stoplist worthy of special 
study. 


V 20. R20. S 38. P 1476. 


PEDAL 4%’: 
32 Resultant mf (Bdns.) 
16 Diapason ff (Great) 
Bourdon One f 44w 
Bourdon mp (Swell) 
Gemshorn pp (Swell) 
Bourdon f 
Bourdon p (Swell) 
4 Bourdon p (Swell) 
16 Tromba fff (Great) 
8 Tromba fff (Great) 


GREAT 4%”: 

EXPRESSIVE 

8 Diapason One ff 73m s42* 
Diapason Two f 85m16’ 
Dulciana pp 73m 
Violoncello mf 73m s55. 
Gemshorn pp (Swell) 
Clarabella mf 73w 
Bourdon p (Swell) 
Octave f 73m s56 
Gemshorn pp (Swell) 
Flauto d’Amore mp 73w 

16 Tromba ff 

8 Tromba ff 85r16’ 

4 Tromba ff 
Tremulant 

VESTIBULE : 

8 Diapason mf 61wm s46. 


SWELL 4%”: 

16 Bourdon 73w 

§ Diapason f 73m s45 
Salicional mp 73m s58 
Voix Celeste mp 61m s57 
Gemshorn pp 89m 
Aeoline ppp 73m s60 
Gedeckt mp 73w 
Gemshorn: pp 
Harmonic Flute 73m 
Gemshorn pp 
Gemshorn pp 
Gemshorn pp 
Cornopean ff 73r. 
Oboe f 73r 
Tremulant 

*342 itidicates Scale No. 42, etc. 

Couplers: 12 

Pistons: 21 


Crescendos: Swell. 


A new and seemingly very desirable 
feature is that Mr. Gammons and the 
Frazee factory have conspired to use the 
pistons for both Dual and Absolute pur- 
poses, a piston serving to make them all 
of either Dual or Absolute operation. 
Readers of T.A.O. will recognize that the 
Dual piston brings on its registration 
without disturbing in any way the stops 
drawn by hand, whereas the Absolute de- 
stroys all hand-set registration and brings 
on absolutely and only what the piston 
has set for it. This would seem to be 
the final settlement of the controversy 
between Dual and Absolute preferences, 
though the controversy has been largely 
quieted by the passing of years. 


Great. Register. 














Mr. Dunham’s Comments 
—PEDAL TECHNIC— 


*TUDENTS of organ who 
+ have passed the element- 
ary stage are at a disad- 
vantage when it comes 
to finding a sound pedal 







technic. 

Technical studies for the pian- 
ist, such as those of Joseffy and 
Phillip, contain material which is 
comprehensive and _ progressive. 
Independence of finger and control 
of other muscular movements are 
assured by an exhaustive practise 
of even a part of the exercises. In 
addition to this the piano student 
must develop scale and arpeggio 
to a certain velocity before he may 
compete technically in the profes- 
sion. 

Is their any technical standard 
for the organist? I doubt it.. The 
old answer is that the piano train- 
ing necessary to begin organ 
study will give all technical prob- 
lems a ready solution. Then again 
we are supposed to be far above 
the necessity of the unmusical and 
inartistic procedure of the practise 
of mere technic. 


The conscientious teacher who 


Under the Editorship of 
Mr. Rowland W. Dunham 


In Which a Practical Musicianship and Idealism 
Are Applied to the Difficult Problems of 


the Organist and Choirmaster 


hopes to produce pupils who can 
play with skill is forced to devise 
his own ways and means of achiev- 
ing results. There are the various 
sets of trios. These furnish ma- 
terial for the practise of pedal 
technic with difficulties in the way 
of coordination. Such works as 
the Albrechtsberger Trios, the 
Bach Sonatas and Reger’s adap- 
tation of the Inventions are use- 
ful. Then the teacher or the stud- 
ent may use scales and arpeggios 
in various keys, working for ac- 
curacy and velocity. 

A method of attacking the ped- 
als with the feet is presumably a 
matter which the individual teach- 
er will understand and project. It 
is in reality amazing to discover 
how many do not have any clear 
notions on this subject at all. The 


student plays as happens to occur’ 


to him. [| recall a quaint picture 
in the old Stainer book. It repre- 
sented a foot encased in a very old 
fashioned shoe with a star at the 
spot where the ankle was said to 
function. This up and down mo- 
tion at the ankle-joint constituted 
the only instructions for the 
student of organ. Then an elabo- 
rate system is suggested for find- 
ing pedal notes by means of spaces 
between the black keys. I have 


seen many organs where the black 
paint was quite worn off from the 
rigorous practise of this method(!) 
of finding pedal keys. 

I do not propose to write a 
treatise on the subject of pedal 
technic within the space of this 
editorial. The point that is im- 
portant is this. There is a real 
lack of material for the develop- 
ment of organ technic, pedal and 
manual. This might not be a 
serious matter if the organist of 
tomorrow were the same kind of a 
bird as that of yesterday. Organ 
technic, thanks partly to that su- 
perior artist Lynnwood Farnam, is 
on an ascendancy. The younger 
players play with facility and vir- 
tuosity. One may try to belittle 
Widor, but the fact remains that 
one must have more than an ele- 
mentary technical equipment to 
play the larger movements. | 
often wonder if the opponents of 
this music have ever tried to play 
it. 

While technic is but a means to 
the artistic end it is not a thing 
to ignore. The futile attempts of 
many organists to demonstrate he 
end without ever having consi(er- 
ed the means is sufficient justif- 
cation for these few remarks. 


—HAROLD REEVES YARROL!.— 
of the First Baptist, White Plains, \. 
has been appointed to the new H: im 
Reformed, New York City, at 89th S':cet, 
near Fifth Avenue, beginning his 2 —\!- 
ties Sept. 1st. He will have a quart . of 
soloists and a volunteer chorus, 2. 4 
new 3-52 Hall organ for which he Ww 
the stoplist; Mr. Yarroll is the Ha’ Ur- 
gan Company’s representative in .¢W 
York City. He will celebrate the “ew 
organ and new building with a ser’: of 
recitals next season. 
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Negro-Spiritual Service _ 
\.r. George W. Kemmer Closes Brilliant Season at St. George’s 
With Annual Service of Negro Spirituals with Mr. Burleigh 


OING a big service as late 

in the season as the last 
Sunday in May will not 
appeal to many of us, yet 
that is the way the pro- 
grem of Mr. George W. Kemmer at 
St. George’s Church, New York, 
ended with the annual service of 
negro spirituals. Mr. Harry T. Bur- 
leizh, the negro baritone who has ar- 
ranged many of the spirituals in 
common use today, is the soloist 
of the St. George’s choir, and all 
the spirituals were of his arrang- 
ing. The complete program of the 
afternoon was: 





Prelude (short, in the nature of an 
improvisation, quiet in tone, 
leading into the processional) 

Processional (announced by an 

opening phrase or two of the 
tune) 

Invocation (intoned and answered 
by the choir; a group of three 
such antiphons) 

Hymn (two verses, unannounced, 
introduced by a few measures 
of the tune on the organ; no 
Amen to make it common) 

Recitation of a creed (and it was 
a better statement of religious 
beliefs than the normal creed 
can claim to be) 

Prayer (minister and congregation, 
reading a wholesome, sensible, 
and beautiful prayer from the 
printed calendar; it was not a 
space filler) 

Scripture reading 

Hymn (unannounced, save by a 
few measures on the organ; 
the choir rose together with 
the first measure from the or- 
gan; again the monotonous 
Amen was omitted) 

Announcement of the offering 
(which was immediately tak- 
en, and during which the mus- 
ic numbers began) 

“By an’ By” (Mr. Burleigh) 

“Lonesome Valley” (Mr. 
leigh) 

“Gc Down Moses” (Mr. Burleigh) 

“Diin’t My Lord Deliver Daniel” 
‘Choir) 

“My Lord What a Mornin’ ” 
(Choir) 

Nobody Knows de Trouble (Vio- 


Bur- 


iin 
“Sometimes I Feel Like a Mother- 
ua .2S8_Child” (Women’s Choir) 
Swing Low Sweet Chariot” (Wo- 
men’s Choir) 





“Don’t You Weep When I’m 
Gone” (Mr. Burleigh) 

“I Got a Home in-a Dat Rock” 
(Mr. Burleigh) 

Southland Sketches (Violin) 

“Ezekiel Saw de Wheel” (Choir) 

“Deep River” (Choir) 

Offering brought forward, sentence 
by choir and congregation 

Prayer and benediction 


Recessional 
Widor—Toccata (5th) 


That makes thirteen numbers by 
Mr. Burleigh at a musicale; evi- 
dently Mr. Kemmer is not super- 
stitious, nor Mr. Burleigh. The 
main choir numbers about sixty 
mixed voices, and they occupy the 
stepped-up choir stalls to the con- 
gregation’s left, while Mr. Kem- 
mer and his console are on the 
congregation’s right, where also 
are the junior choirs, numbering 
about forty. The service moved 
along smoothly from the first note 
of the organ, with no unnecessary 
announcements, and with the usual 
Amens out of it entirely—evident- 
ly it is Dr. Rieland’s philosophy 
that if you don’t mean a thing, 
don’t say it, and then you won't 
have to say you mean it after 
you've said it. I often fear it is 
empty traditions, such as_ the 
Amen, which do much damage to 
what otherwise might be the 
beauty and sincerity of a church 
service. 


In the big cities, at least, men 
have passed the day when theolo- 
gy can be taken seriously unless 
it carries with it considerable 
truth; Dr. Fosdick, for exampie, 
has pointed a way that is so much 
better; the old theology with all 
its angels on pin-heads gains noth- 
ing but a grin. Dr. Rieland is 
leading St. George’s into the bet- 
ter realms. The calendar was full 
of excellent religion of the kind 
that will stand the test of reason. 
I am not sure that I can accept a 
service of thirteen negro spirituals 
and call it a religious service. We 
can call it beautiful. We can call 
it religiously helpful. Mr. Kem- 
mer had it divided into three dis- 
tinct parts: introductory religious 
ceremony, musicale, concluding re- 
ligious ceremony. By actual test 
it did make a beautiful and appeal- 
ing and helpful church service; I 
believe many who went there will 
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After all, that 
is a pretty good test. 


want to go again. 


When Mr. Burleigh rose to sing 
his solos, he stood in the center of 
the left choir-stalls, and sang from 
memory. Between numbers he 
kept his place, without looking 
embarrassed, fussing with his robe, 
or doing anything to spoil the re- 
pose and sincerity of the service. 
Mr. Kemmer at the organ kept 
silence till the tonality could pass 
out of the picture and the new key 
be introduced without a clash. 
Mr. Burleigh may be taken as an 
authority on the negro spirituals; 
he is the most prominent composer 
and arranger of them, and some of 
his works are very gems. The idea 
of such a service of spirituals, 
which has been given every year 
under Mr. Kemmer’s direction, is 
a beautiful tribute to Mr. Burleigh 
and also a beautiful service for the 
church and the community. To 
me the spirituals “By an’ By,” 
“Nobody Knows,” “Swing Low,” 
etc., constitute some of the world’s 
most beautiful and inspiring mel- 
odies to which cannot be devoted 
too much beauty of tone and nice- 
ty in the finer details of expres- 
sion. 


The junior choirs on the con- 
gregation’s right did not partici- 
pate in any of the anthems, but 
only in the hymns. The choir 
work at St. George’s is of supreme 
importance; the organ was used 
only to assist the choir, save for 
an introductory improvisation of a 
few minutes and the brilliant post- 
lude. Therefore the whole effort 
in this church, as in the majority , 
of churches, is for the finest pos- 
sible choir ‘work consistent with 
the particular sphere of the church 
itself. In this case the particular 
sphere is rather a service for the 
community. There are great show 
places of religion, such as the 
Cathedral of St. John and St. 
Bartholomew’s, where conditions 
are about ideal and where the only 
music that counts is fine music and 
the only choir that counts is a 
fine choir of concert capacity. 


St. George’s in itself, taken apart 
from the great world of American 
churches, would not be worth all 
the space and attention devoted to 
it in these pages during the past 
year. It is only because it lends 
itself as an ideal, to which it ap- 
proaches with commendable suc- 
cess, that it merits attention and 
rewards attention with inspiration 
and example to be put to use in 
a vast number of churches 
throughout the country. 
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This past season the bill for ex- 
tra music—choral and instrumen- 
tal—probably came to ten thousand 
dollars. The question has persist- 
ed in my mind, What could Mr. 
Kemmer do for St George’s and 
the community if, instead of spend- 
ing that money on _ extraneous 
music, he could have spent it en- 
tirely on the choirs and the regu- 
lar Sunday services of St. George’s 
From the advertising viewpoint, 
the money as spent attracted many 
visitors to the Church for one, 
two, perhaps three special occa- 
sions, and the Church came into 
a new position among New York 
City churches. From the com- 
munity-service viewpoint, the 
Church brought to many who 
could not otherwise have had. it, 
much fine music; but for every 
such person who profited, undoubt- 
edly there were two, maybe six 
others, who could have gotten and 
would have gotten these benefits 
for themselves elsewhere, so that 
we cannot claim that the Church 
was doing much more than giving 
employment to some worthy mu- 
sicians and enjoyment to many 
strangers who for the moment be- 
came guests. 

Since it is always such a pleas- 
ure to tell the other man what 
we would do if we were in his 
place, perhaps I may be allowed 
this folly. 
twelve hundred to the organist’s 
salary in order to enable him to 
live more happily and devote him- 
self more sincerely to the tremend- 
ously important work of the 
Church. Second, I would engage 
.an associate organist for eighteen 
hundred, so that the organist him- 
self could refresh himself constant- 
ly through the season with some 
time off, both week-days and Sun- 
days, and, which is intinitely more 
important, so he could become a 
member of the congregation for 
whole services or parts of services 
every now and then in order to 
try out the actual effects of what 
his choir and organ are doing. This 
ability to put our music to a 
laboratory test will eliminate vir- 
tually all the errors of our services 
and refine the effects to the max- 
imum. We are all much too close 
to our own work to know how it 
in reality goes over, just what it 
does sound like. Third, I would 


invest the remaining-money in a 
violinist, a cellist, and additional 
singers—either to gain better vo- 
cal material: to. work with or to 
gain more material; the need,. to 
my ears, is for the elimination of 
some of the material where the 


First, I would add: 
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HARRY A. SYKES, MUS.DOC. 


May 29th Muhlenberg College conferred 
on Mr. Harry A. Sykes, of Trinity Luth- 
eran Church, Lancaster, Penna., the de- 
gree of Doctor of Music, in acknowledg- 
ment of his successful work in Lutheran 
church music. Redaers of T.A.O. will 
recall the beautiful organ case pictured 
in these pages, one of the earliest and 
finest examples of American case-build- 
ing, which still graces the organ in Dr. 
Sykes’ church. Late in June Dr. Sykes 
used a chorus of 650 and an orchestra of 
40 in the presentation of a pageant for 
which he wrote most of the music; the 
evening audience was about 8000. Dr. 
Sykes was born March 24th, 1887, in 
Norristown, Penna., finished his high 
school and then took a course in a busi- 
ness college. His organ teachers were 
Ralph Kinder, Pietro Yon, and Clarence 
Dickinson. He is instructor in church 
music at the Seminary, Lancaster. 


voice is not of such timbre as to 
be workable, and the substitution 
of that kind of vocal material 
which a choirmaster can work to 
the limit and use in all sorts of 
legitimate vocal effects. 

Now what could we do with 
such an altered organization? 
First, we could present, not three 
or four times a year but seventy 
or eighty times, at every service, 
a finer grade of material and per- 
formance. The benefit would go, 
not to concert-hunters but to the 
community to which St. George’s 
must minister. If ten thousand ad+ 
ditional persons were drawn to St. 
George’s at these special musicales 
of the past season, I believe twen- 
ty thousand additional could be 
drawn over these seventy or eighty 
services, with the advantage that 
in the main they would furnish a 
steady congregation, perhaps con- 
stitute a congregation, for this 
wonderful old Church. A specta- 
tor is of little value. Even a dog- 
fight can get spectators in New 
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York. But to gain steady cus- 
tomers is a different matter and | 
believe money invested in the 
every-Sunday presentation of any 
church is a better investment than 
any splurge presentation can pcs- 
sibly be. This is no criticism »f{ 
the magnificent thing St. George's 
has done during the past season, 
Would that our City had a dozen 
other churches equally liberal aid 
equally successful. It is rather :n 
attempt to analyze the situation 
minutely, tear it apart, and reco:- 
struct it in an effort, perhaps fu. 
tile, to discover if even a more 
magnificent record might be pos 
sible. 

One final reflection and we have 
finished with St. George’s. for this 
year: Here is a church with a 
splendid new organ of unusual 
proportions, an organ that is the 
greatest temptation to an organist 
to turn his attention to the em- 
phatically wrong end of church 
work; but Mr. Kemmer has resist- 
ed the temptation and continued 
devoting his major work to the 
choir and the choral parts of the 
services. The splurging is over. 
St. George’s has nothing further 
to gain by lavish attention to the 
semi-spectacular events such as re- 
citals by big names and choral con- 
certs by big organizations; these 
things soon lose their novelty and 
their audiences. Worse yet, they 
contribute to the spasmodic audi- 
ence whereas a church needs a con- 
stant congregation. No spectator 
has either a right or a desire to at- 
tempt to influence the policy or 
management of any organization 
with which he has no official con- 
nection, yet sometimes a spectator 
gets a truer perspective of an event 
than one closer to it. That the 
St. George organ can make beauti- 
ful and inspiring music which shall 
be structurally superior and artisti- 
cally appealing, both at the same 
time has been abundantly proved 
by Mr. Palmer Christian’s recital. 
What a splendid experiment it 
would be if St. George’s were to 
try next season a series of recitals 
by some one organist, chosen from 
the City itself, who would have 
time to devote himself to this great 
instrument, who would have a 
background of experience as an 
endorsement of his competency to 
give such a series, and who would 
have humanity enough to get the 
thing across to his audience with 
no yielding to the constant temta- 
tion to high-hat the populace into 
a superior respect for his own 
musicianship. Such a man would 
be, among organists, just wha‘ Dr. 
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Karl Rieland is among ministers, 
tu judge, by way of latest example, 
py his beautiful message on the 
negro spiritual calendar where he 
begins, “If I were a Jew—I would 
not allow the Gentile Christians 
to rob me of Jesus nor by their 
distortion of him cause me to dis- 
own him,” and where he continues, 
“J would not mind being called a 
‘Christ-killer’ by anybody vulgar 
erough to use the phrase, or by 
those whose hands drip with the 
blood of martyrs and soldiery as 
they lift them in devotions to the 
Prince of Peace—the supreme lov- 
er of the brotherhood—knowing 
that John Huss, Joan of Arc, 
Michael Servetus, Giordano Bruno 
and a thousand others are a suffici- 
ent answer to fanatical prejudice, if 
any is needed after the understand- 
ing prayer of Jesus himself from 
the cross for those who did not 
know what they were doing.” The 
minister who can write that, is not 
serving an ordinary church, nor 
dare the musicians who serve un- 
der him be in turn ordinary mu- 
sicians. Through what medium 
can the beauty of brotherhood, the 
beauty of the humility of service, 
be better portrayed than through 
the medium of instrumental music, 
the music of such an organ as St. 
George’s now possesses? 
T. Scott BUHRMAN 


Service 


Selections 


Abbreviated to initial letter: 
Contralto, Soprano, Violin. 

J. WARREN ANDREWS 
Divine PATERNITY—NEW YorK 
“Fierce Raged the Tempest”—Candlyn 

“Lord is Exalted”—West 
“Hear My Cry’—Milligan (c.) 
“Hosanna”—Grainier 


FREDERICK VAIL CORBY 
First PRESBYTERIAN—UNion City, N. J. 
“O For A Closer”—Foster 
“Perfect Day’—Bond 
“Radiant Morn”—Woodward 
“Open the Gates’—Knapp (s.) 


CAROLYN M. CRAMP 
Nostrand M. E.—BrooKLyNn 
Gau'—Adoration 
Schiibert—Ave Maria 
asec Ye the Lord”—Roberts 
‘Sweet is Thy Mercy”—Barnby 


DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
wn. BRICK_CHuRcH—NeEw York 
‘Praise the Lord”—Watson 
“Jesus the Thought”—Thiman 
“Sky so Bright”’—Nagler (Folk Song) 
“Bow Down Thine Ear”—Trad. 
“Through the Day’—Pepper 
O Wisdom”"—Noble 
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LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
Hoty ComMUNION—NEw York 
“Praise God”—Williams 
“They That Wait”—Whiting 
“Brightest and Best”—Parker 
“Come Faithful”—Voris 
“Hail Dear Conqueror”—James 
“Lo Round the Throne”’—Ley 
“Summer Ended”—Wood 
“Rejoice in the Lord”—Purcell 
“This is the Month”—Naylor 
“Let All the World”—Chapman 
“Turn Back O Man”—Holst 
“Give Us the Wings’—Bullock 
“Christ is Risen”—Thiman 
“O Christ Eternal King’—Thiman 
“Come Holy Ghost”—Thiman 
“Christ is Risen”—Liszt 
“Lord Our Redeemer”—Bach 
“Glory Now to Thee”’—Bach 
“Tesu Joy of Man’s”—Bach 
“Rest Here in Peace’—Bach 
“Since Thou From Death’—Bach 
“Benedictus”—Sowerby 
“Te Deum Am”—Noble 
Evening Services 
Stanford in C : 
Stanford in A 
Willan in Am 
The following organ numbers were 

used at the musicales on the last Sunday 
of each month. 
Widor—Ave Maris Stella 
Widor—Lauda Sion 
d’Aquin—Noel No. 1 
Vivaldi-Bach—Concertos 2 and 3 
Grace—Cradle Song 
Jacob—The Rain 
Buxtehude—Prelude, Fugue, Chaconne 
Wood—Chorale Prelude (Nunc Dim.) 
Vierne—Andantino, de Westminster 
Vierne—Carillon de Westminster 
Maleingreau—Plangent eum 
Maleingreau—Popule meus 
Delamarter—Carillon 
Gaul—Christmas Pipes 
Mackinnon—Chorale Prelude, Dundee 
Gaul—Easter on Mt. Roubidoux 


_ Delamarter—Intermezzo Em 


KATE ELIZABETH FOX 
First Conc.—DALton, Mass. 
Choir Concert 
“Great is Jehovah”—Schubert 
“As Torrents’—Elgar 
“O’er the Meadows”—Smith 
“O Can Ye Sew’—Bantock 
“Goslings”—Bridge 
“Gather Ye Rosebuds”—Andrews (w.v.) 
“Dickory Dickory Dock”—Schartau (w.v) 
“Now Sinks the Sun”’—Parker 
“The Long Day Closes”—Sullivan (m.v.) 
Choruses by men’s voices and women’s 
voices as indicated. 


THOMAS MOXON 

Trinity P.E.—LeEnox, Mass. 

Third Annual Choir Festival 
Rogers—Adagio 
“Magnificat”—Gregorian 
“Psalm 150”—Franck 
“Pray for the Peace’—Knox 
“Savior Thy Children’”—Sullivan 
“Hallelujah”—Handel 
Rogers—Allegro con brio 

Four choirs participated, St. George’s 

of Lee, St. Paul’s of Stockbridge, Trin- 
ity of Lenox, and the Glee Club of Lenox 
School. Miss. Eleanor Dusenbury of 
Stockbridge played the organ solos and 
Mr. Moxon played and directed the ser- 
vice; Mr. Moxon is director of the Lee 
and Stockbridge churches. 


JOSEPH H. GREENER 
Queen Ave. M.E.—SEATTLE, WASH. 
Mothers’ Dav 
Bach—Allein Gott in der Hoh 
“Mother”—Hosmer 
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“Mother o’ Mine”—Tours (s) 
Group of popular Mother Songs, Ameri- 
can, Irish, Negro, English. (t) 
Preludial Organ Recitals 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue F 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue G 
Lemmens—Fanfare D 
Lemmens—Marche Triomphal 
Lacey—Grand Choeur 
Wood—Canzonetta 
Rubinstein—Reve Angelique 
Cummings—Grand Choeur Am 
Nevin—L’Arlequin 
Stebbins—Where Dusk Gathers ~ 


N. LINDSAY NORDEN 


First PRESBYTERIAN—GERMANTOWN, Pa. 

“Lord of Our Life”’—Field 

“IT Come to Thee’—Roma (s.) 
Special Evening Service 

Old Hebrew Music 

Noble—Memorial of Departed 

“Yevorechecho”—Trad. 

“Mi El Comocho”—Trad. 

“Ets Chayim”’—Trad. 

“Who is Like Thee”’—MacFarlane 

“Adon Alom”—Rogers 

“Ya-a-leh”—Schlesinger 


DAVID A. PRESSLEY 


St. Joun’s P.E—Cotumpia, S. C. 
Musicale 
Harris—Toccatina 
Dickinson—Reverie 
“Lord is My Light”’—Parker 
Svendsen—Romance (v.) 
“King of Love”’—Shelley 
Zimmerman—Song of Triumph 
Dvorak—New World Largo 
“Come Unto Me”—Gale 
Cole—Allegro 
“Consider and Hear“—Wooler (s.) 
“Fear Not O Israel”—Spicker 
Raff—Cavatina (v.) 
Gretchaninoff—Cradle Song 
“Omnipotence’—Schubert 


HAROLD SCHWAB 
Att Sou.’s—LoweEL., Mass. 

“Sing We Merrily”—West 
“Hark Hark My Soul”’—Shelley 
“Save Me O God”—Tombelle 
“Lord is My Light”—Parker 
“Souls of the Righteous”—Noble 
“Teach Me Thy Way”’—Spoler 
“Unfold”—Gounod 
“Be Ye All of One Mind”—Godfrey 
“Though I Speak”—Rhode 


Calendar 
Suggestions 
~ By R. W. D. 


—ANTHEMS FOR AUGUST— 


“Mary Sat at Even’—D. S. Smith (Sum- 
my 1928) 

“Benedictus es 
(Schirmer 1928) 

“As A Stream Runs to Sea”—Barnes 
(Schirmer 1928) 

“TI Will Lift up Mine Eyes’—Jewell 
(Schirmer 1928) 

“Hope Thou in God“—Mayer (Schirmer 
1928) 

“O Faith Cross’—Yon (Fischer) 

“My Faith Looks up to Thee’—G. B. 
Nevin (Ditson 1928) 

“Jubilate in Ef’—Barnes (Ditson 1928) 


Domine” Ef—Caley 
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Classification for Organists 
The Theater Organist is Not in a Class with an Orchestral 
Musician but is More Like the Orchestra Itself 


® NQUESTIONABLY the 

union has been a good thing 
for theater musicians in 
general, the theater organ- 
ist included. In the larger 
cities the union’s valiant warfare 
has resulted in increased salaries for 
theater organists, along with similar 
increased salaries for all theater 
musicians. Today the problems of 
theater musicians are exceedingly 
depressing. There seems to be no 
solution. At last it looks as though 
a whole class of the music profession 
has been put out of work and there’s 
no remedy in sight, no other work 
for them, no hope of an immediate 
restoration of the all-important 
weekly salary. 

Music schools that have grown up 
and have flourished in the past few 
years are gradually feeling the pinch. 
We no longer see many of them in 
the market for more pupils ; their ad- 
vertising has gone, and it’s an un- 
failing sign that when sales-efforts 
have ceased, something is radically 
wrong behind the scenes. If we are 
not mistaken, only one of the many 
new schools for theater organists is 
still blessed with enough prosperity 
to permit of: going after more; true, 
the signs may fail, but in this case 
they are probably not failing at all 
but indicating, as they usually do, 
‘the actual state of affairs. 

Years ago in New York City the 
music union called a strike in order 
to compel theater managers to pay a 
decent living wage to theater musici- 
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ans whose time and energies they 
were taking to such extent that no 
outside sources of supplementary in- 
come were any longer possible. If I 
remember rightly, the organists as 
organists debated the question of 
sticking with the union or with the 
managers. They themselves decided 
to classify themselves as on a par 
with the orchestral musicians indi- 
vidually, and go out. 

It is fundamentally an error to 
class an organist along with an or- 
chestral musician. The organist, in- 
stead of being similar to a clarinet- 
ist, violinist, drummer, or any other 
orchestral musician, is similar not to 
them individually but to the entire 
orchestra itself. The organist is a 
little orchestra all by himself. If the 
union can be made to see the justice 
in this classification, there is not a 
doubt in the world but that the in- 
herent justice in the minds of the 
men who manage the music union in 
America, will very speedily come to 
the rescue of this important body of, 
musicians within their ranks and see 
that justice—long awaited, long 
hoped for, never yet achieved—will 
be done them. 

A clarinetist or a violinist is hope- 
lessly inadequate to furnish music 
for a theater, a wedding, or even a 
song. He must have many other 
musicians with him, or his music is 
of no avail. Not so with the organ- 
ist. An organist can and does fur- 
nish the entire program of music, 
without the assistance of any other 




































musician. This is the vital detail of 
classification and consideration that 
has not yet been brought to the at- 
tention of the broad-minded and gen- 
erously- intentioned controlling 
boards of the music union. The 
union dare not go out of existence. 
No one wants it to. Certainly no 
musician would vote it out of con- 
trol. A world of theater musicians 
without their union and its officers 
would be like a great ship at sea 
without its captain and crew. 

In the present trying times, there 
is a general hope that soon the musi- 
cians will be restored to the pit. It 
seems doubtful, even with our best 
optimism. The difficulty is that the 
talking picture, not the music-score 
picture, is so successful as a new art, 
that it is certain to stay. And the 
luxury of an adequate orchestra to 
act merely as an embellishment for 
this already-complete presentation of 
picture and dialogue, is more than an 
average theater can finance. Thea- 
ter managers are not getting wealthy. 
Theater syndicates are, but not the 
individual managers. In many cases 
a theater manager would gladly re- 
tain his organist or his two or¢an- 
ists, but not his orchestra. He sees 
no need of his orchestra; worse yet, 
he sees no use for it. He does see 
a use and a possible need for a “0d 
organ and a good organist that can 
make interesting additions to his »)0- 
gram, either as separate units «. 4s 
occasional accompaniment for his 
feature talking-picture. ~ 

In fact, an artistic organist © \— 
and in many cases is already « ing 
it—furnish beautiful suppleme: ‘2‘y 
music for a talking-picture. The 
audiences invariably approve. 0 
the manager is not too blind to “ow 
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In some cases the locals have 
‘ed that the manager must retain 
- ranist and all orchestral musicians, 
; neither organist nor any orches- 
| musicians, if we are correctly in- 

med—and the report comes a lit- 

too frequently to be of doubtful 
acity. The local’s theory is that 
»ood solid dose of all-canned mu- 
for a period will the more quick- 

- restore all musicians to their jobs. 
ey argue that to relieve the dread- 
screech of canned-music in the 
ast, aS an organist certainly would 
would be the straw that -would 
rcak the camel’s back and defeat 

v return of the orchestra. 

\gainst this argument, we are con- 
fronted with the fact that manufact- 
urers of tremendous financial re- 
source have been working for de- 
cades on the problem of eliminating 
the scratch and screech from phono- 
graphic reproduction, and to certain 
extents they have made excellent 
progress, just so long as the result- 
ing phonographic reproduction does 
not have to be amplified. Played 
with reasonable volume nowhere 
near a forte, the results are satisfy- 
ing as a substitute. Some concerns 
have staged demonstrations to prove 
that the reproduction is, as they have 
claimed, the perfect equal of the 
original. That this is not so, is 
vouched for by millions of owners of 
phonographic reproducing _instru- 
ments who will invariably take the 
original and reject the imitation if 
they can do it. But they can’t, for 
lack of money. The average Vic- 
trola owner cannot afford to engage 
Whiteman’s band for a number now 
and then. The phonographic disk is 
the only way open to them. Of 
course they take it and like it. But 
ask your theater manager himself if 
he would prefer to have Whiteman 
engaged for a week’s run at his 
theater, or to have instead a dozen 
perfect Victrola records. His an- 
swer, if he doesn’t kick you out of 
the place, will give the verdict. And 
there is no answer to that verdict, no 
cha'lenge, no appeal. It is final. 

\Vhether the public will cry aloud 
for the return of the orchestra is a 
question. The managers know, just 
as “he film producers know and the 
pol: cians know, that the public is 
pre vy much a tamed animal, accept- 
ing what’s given it without protest. 
We cannot look to the public for any 
inte igent action as yet. If we can- 
not -ain justice for its own sake, we 


i. probably have to go on without 
it. 


2 fan oO oS Ss 


a PAS. 


Tiere is a more or less open war- 
fare between the orchestral musi- 


cian 


and the organists. There al- 
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MR. FREDERIC BURR SCHOLL 


Theater organist from the land where 
they originally made the spotlight variety. 
He was for a number of years one of 
the most prominent theater musicians on 
the Pacific coast, around Los Angeles and 
Hollywood where pictures are made. 
Then he deserted the Coast and sailed to 
Australia to play a Wurlitzer in one of 
the most prominent theaters there to in- 
stall a large modern American-idea of a 
theater unit—in the Capitol Theater, 
Sydney. 


ways has been. The organist has, 
in the main, refused to acknowledge 
an orchestral musician as his equal. 
In a great many cases the orchestral 
musicians have been, as music ex- 
ecutants, superior to the organists; 
they have done their jobs better. 
The union recognizes, to an extent, 
the majority rule. For every or- 
ganist, there are ten, twenty, thirty 
orchestral musicians. Of course the 
majority must be considered. Our 
government does the same thing too 
—-unless matters of justice take pre- 
cederce over matters of majorities. 
Then and then only is it a different 
story. 

I believe it is a different story 
here. I believe that justice, and the 
rights of the minority, demand a re- 
vision of classifications. We see 
these readjustments in every decade. 
The corset-makers had to readjust 
themselves to the justice of the pub- 
lic’s revolt against corset-wearing. 
Those in the business who went 
ahead and endeavored to thrust cor- 
sets or nothing upon the public, lost 
out, and those who decided to recog- 
nize the changing order of the world, 
call it fair and square, and turn their 
factories to the production of some- 
thing other than corsets, won. They 
made money. They prospered. 

No prosperity is going to continue 
if founded on injustice or on ignor- 
ance of changed conditions. When 
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the organ fraternity takes a slightly 
better viewpoint of its duty to the 
brother musicians who constitute the 
orchestra, it will be in a better posi- 
ton to bring its just complaints to 
union management and relief will be 
speedy. The union has always re- 
sponded, and always will. What we 
as organists need to do, is to be a 
more dependable part, a better work- 
ing-part of the union at large, and 
hold ourselves just as ready to fight 
for the orchestral musicians as we 
expect them to be to fight for us. 

It’s mainly a question of fair- 
dealing and justice. And this time 
justice is on the side of the organist. 
Fair dealing must come sooner or 
later. We hope it comes soon. 
There is the grave danger that if the 
public be allowed to entirely forget 
the beauty of real music and grow 
too much accustomed to canned mus- 
ic exclusively, the taste will conform 
itself to the supply and there never 
will come the popular demand for a 
restoration of the full orchestra. In 
the light of how the fickle public has 
always reacted in such matters, that 
danger is acute. 

—THE EDITor. 


Synorgaphone 
Philadelphia Organist’s Invention 
That Makes it Impossible to 
Fire an Organist 


>H ILADELPHIANS 
spring a new one. It’s 
‘ the Synorgaphone. And 
<9 now you know all about 
~~ it. Anyway on the 
strength of it a theater organist 
has been signed up for a new, con- 
tract in spite of what the canned 
music situation is doing to theater 
organists. Mr. Malcolm Thomson 
seems to be the inventor of the de- 
vice and he offers to tell any good 
T.A.O. reader anything and every- 
thing in order to enable him or her 
to do likewise. 

The resulting effect of the Syn- 
orgaphone was that Mr. Thomp- 
son had the audiences hunting all 
over the theater to find out who 
the singer was and where, for now 
they heard him to the right of the 
stage, now to the left, and again in 
the rear gallery. Where oh where 
was their wandering boy’s voice 
that night? We shall come back 
to that later. 

The Synorgaphone was demon- 
strated June 2nd at the Sedgwick 
Theater, Philadelphia, in a concert 
given by the Philadelphia Fratern- 
ity of Theater Organists. The 
whole program is given herewith. 
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Address by President Harry A. 
Crisp. 

Hungarian Fantasy by Malcolm 
Thomson at the organ. 

Two piano solos by Otto C. 
Schmidt. 

Ilerbert’s Princess Pat selection, 
by Miss Mildred Cordes. 

Three violin solos, by Theodore 
Liedemedt, on a Nicola Amati 1689 
violin from the famous Wurlitzer 
collection. 

Vocal solo by Miss Marie Lam- 
bert. 

Flotow’s Martha Overture, by 
Roland Kerns. 

Toe Dance by Miss Ethel Mc- 
Dermott. 

Acrobatic Dance by Miss Mary 
McGee. 

Vocal solos by Miss Jennie Seltzer. 

Strauss’ Prince Methusalem, by 
Wm. J. Stewart. 

McCall-Kennan Trio in a group 
of numbers. 

The Synorgaphone. 

Toe Dance by Miss McDermott. 

Jazz Dance by Miss McGee. 

Organ solo by Miss Blanche 
Greene. 

Baritone solos by Otto Boss. 

Organ solo, by Rollo Maitland. 

Organ novelty, “The Poor 
Scotchman,” Leonard MacClain, 
Console-ing. 

It is a console-ing thought that 
some of us in the theater shall 
still be console-ing for another 
year; it is the hope of all and the 

expectation of perhaps a few, that 
many will be again console-ing in 
theaters five years hence. At any 
rate, on the strength of the 
novelty Mr. Thomson devised, his 
theater is retaining him. 

Like most other interesting and 
profitable devices, the Synorga- 
phone is simple. It consists of a 
microphone at the console, and 
three loud speakers, one in the left 
organ chamber simply enclosed, 
and a third secreted in the rear 
gallery. The organist sings into 
the microphone at the console, 
unobserved, and switches the voice 
to any of the three loud-speakers 
at will. What a chance to indulge 
in comedy dialogue! Or anti- 
phonal. singing, or any of a great 
many other effects. 

Lei’s see. Who said Philadel- 
phia was slow? 


MR. PAUL H. FORSTER 
Mr. Forster is another theater organist, 
but his escape from the trying time of 
canning took a different direction than 
going to Australia. Mr. Forster bought 
an organ of his own—a Marr & Colton— 
and now in Syracuse he rests comfort- 
ably in the majesty of his own domain 
can continue both his practising and 
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MR. FORSTER 


his teaching, irrespective of what theaters 
may do temporarily. Not that Mr. For- 
ster is no longer playing in a theater; we 
believe he is. The point is that sooner or 
later the professional organist will reach 
the day when he will own his own organ; 
those of us who are the speediest to reach 
that day, will have the advantage over 
the rest of us who are timid about get- 
tirg there. Mr. Forster is wellknown to 
Broadway theater-goers, for he played a 
Marr & Colton in the present Warners 
for some seasons. 


The Tempest 


Some Further Remarks on the State 
of Affairs in the Theater 

; Y PERFECTLY inno- 
) cent little Editorial in the 

y February number stirred 

DS © up. quite a tempest. That 
any militant moving pic- 

ture performer should deign to read 
my church columns was indeed a sur- 
prise to me. And to get such a 
virulent reply was flattering indeed. 

To reply to a reply is fax from 
my purpose. My Editorial will 
stand for itself. It contains no de- 
trimental criticism of the better 
players in the theatrical ranks. 
There are organists who play in 
theaters who are conscientious mu- 
sicians. Such men would adapt 
themselves to any conditions in 
which they might be thrust. 

The experience of the writer of 
the in Holy Week( capital letters, 
please) services is no argument for 
anything in particular. To argue 
that the superiority of the thing to 
which he confesses is proved by its 
popular appeal is about as sensible 
as to proclaim the one-time ascend- 
ancy of Paul Whiteman and his 
jazz band to be an artistic triumph 
over Leopold Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Symphony. 
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That “he could not conceal his 
glee” is a phrase I could not quite 
fathom. After studying the Fdi- 
torial in question I have failed io 
find any evidence of glee. There 
was really no animosity intende 1. 

As to the talkies I notice they 
are still going strong. There is r¢ea- 
son for the objection to the elimin- 
ation of the orchestras. The same 
holds true of the organ-playing. | 
am disgusted with some of the or- 
gan performances I hear, but many 
are clever and musically decent. 
What the result will be nobody can 
predict. I suspect that the cheaper 
houses will resort to canned music 
altogether. 

If, as my friend suggests, the 
Vitaphone invades the church it 
may be a blessing in disguise for 
many a suffering congregation. 
Goodness knows, the church organ- 
ists are about as bad as possible in 
their own line in many instances. | 
hold no brief for the church play- 
ers. As everybody knows, much of 
the music in our churches is very 
poor. But it is improving after all. 
My function in T. A. O. is to help 
things along as best I may. Since 
I am not engaged in church playing 
as a profession I have no personal 
prejudices to lead me to take sides 
except against mediocrity, be it in 
church or in theater. 

In connection with our little cy- 
clone I was interested to note the 
following items in the May issue of 
T. A. O. On page 304 the first col- 
umn contains some _ appropriate 
sentiments that bear on the subject. 
The phrase “the so-called organ 
music of movie atmosphere and 
senseless glissandos” is about as di- 
rect as could be imagined. After 
reading it I consider my Editorial 
extremely mild and tactful. Again, 
on page 295, immediately following 
the militant “reply”, is the state- 
ment that ‘ ‘talking pictures are go- 
ing to stay”. Whether they can 
have a successful organ accompani- 
ment without drowning the  dia- 
logue is a great question. The iact 
that Wall Street is in the new pro- 
ject is sufficient evidence that the 
public will be obliged to accept it 
in any case. The paragraph on the 
same page entitled “Retribution” 1s 
also significant. re 

May I add that my sympai'es 
are, as a matter of fact, entirely 
with the real organists in the the- 
ater. I appreciate good mus ician- 
ship wherever it is to be found. If 
a solution can be found that is fav- 
orable to these men nobody will be 


happier than your humble se'\ pe 
” F man, W. D 
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A. G. O. 8th Convention 


Memphis the Scene of Four-day Orgy of Organ Playing When 
Even the Most Hungry Had their Fill of that Fine 
Art as Exhibited by Distinguished Players 
By WILLIAM H. BARNES 


HE EDITOR asked me to 

report this convention for 

the benefit of that vast ma- 

jority of organists who 

were not able to be present 
in person, and of course it was my 
full intention of being present my- 
self; but owing to Mrs. Barnes’ 
serious illness it was impossible for 
me to carry out the assignment in 
person, though I have been fortunate 
in securing complete and accurate 
accounts of the convention from 
both Senator Emerson L. Richards 
and Mr. Maurice E. Hardy, who 
kindly offered to gather this infor- 
mation for me. 

Having visited Memphis a few 
weeks previously for the opening of 
the great Municipal Auditorium Or- 
gan and having heard most of the 
other organs used at the convention, 
I can speak from actual experience 
of the organs and to a considerable 
degree also of the players, having 
heard nearly all of them at one time 
or another. 

The actual impressions of the 
plaving at the convention are neces- 
sarily those of the two gentlemen I 
have mentioned. 

The program originally scheduled 
for Monday night by Mr. Courboin 
had to be given up, through some 
misunderstanding on the part of the 
Auditorium management, and a re- 
vised program was later given on 
Tuesday evening, after four other 


music events had taken place that 
day. : 

The convention really opened 
Tuesday morning in the smaller hall 
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Ist of month, copies delivered to 
subscribers in all States; 

29th of preceding month, last 
matling to local subscribers; 

25th, first mailing to distant 
subscribers ; 

20th, last form sent to press; 

15th, first form sent to press; 

Ioth, closing date for normal 
matter needing limiied space. 

ist, all photographs and text 
matier requiring extensive space. 

Photographs: squeegee prints 
only, mailed flat, with permis- 
sion to use if copyrighted, can- 
not be returned tf accepted for 
publication, person - at - console 
type not acceptable. 

Programs and news items 
gladly accepted on their own 
merit. 

T.A.O. is a cooperative jour- 

.nal published exclusively for 
the advancement of the organ 
profession and allied industries ; 
anything that contributes to that 
end will receive the magazine’s 
fullest support. The above 
schedule will be strictly main- 
tained or partially ignored at 
the will of the the 
Editors in carry- AMERICAN 
ing out the pur- IST 
pose of the publi- 3 
cation. 























of the Municipal Auditorium with a 
recital by Mr. Charles Galloway of 
St. Louis. Both of my reporters 
were under the impression that the 
excitement surrounding the opening 
day of the convention pervaded the 
audience to a degree that robbed the 
recitalist of the opportunity of ade- 
quately getting his message across to 
his audience. Here was a distin- 
guished artist, one of the finest in 
the city of St. Louis, whose work in 
the colorings alone of Bossi and 
Guilmant showed what he could give 
an audience ready to receive. To 
begin the convention recitals with a 
composition by a _ distinguished 
American—Mr. James H. Rogers, 
who might be said to be the dean of 
American organ composers — was 
evidently not the plan of the conven- 
tion program-makers but it was the 
happy decision of fate. And in this 
same opening program there was 
played along with a work by one of 
our first great organ composers, a 
work also by one of our youngest 
of the moderns. And that was not 
by the hand of fate but by the hand 
of a master-musician, Mr. Charles 
Galloway. 

After luncheon there were the us- 
ual greetings by the Mayor’s repre- 
sentative, the dean of Tennessee 
Chapter, etc., and at 1:30 Senator 
Richards read his interesting and 
constructive discussion of the Tonal 
Design of Two- and Three-Manual 
Organs, which is reproduced in full 
elsewhere in these pages. 

At 2:30 there followed a well play- 
ed recital at St. Peter’s R. C. by 
Miss Charlotte Klein of Washing- 
ton. Miss Klein played Franck with 
a fine, clean technic. The Sara- 
BANDE of Bach was nicely phrased 
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and colored. The PRELUDE AND 
Fucue in D_ showed excellent 
rhythm, and exquisite color marked 
the CHANT DE May of Jongen. The 
manuscript of Warden Sealy’s dedi- 
cated to Miss Klein displayed her 
fine technic; Karg-Elert was describ- 
ed as ‘not much”. The final num- 
ber was magnificiently read. Miss 
Klein is certainly one of the out- 
standing women organists of this 
country, and that means she is 
equipped in every way, thoroughly 
musical, with abundant technic and 
feeling for registration. A_ real 
pleasure to listen to. The organ was 
a 3m Casavant. 


At 4:30 the convention was ad- 
journed to the country home of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. P. Norfleet where Mr. 
Franklin Glynn of Memphis played 
a short program on a 3m Moller 
Residence Organ. He was particu- 
larly happy in the selection of a pro- 
gram suitable for a small residence 
organ, and did not try to play a lot 
of heavy technical music that would 
of necessity have fallen flat. The 
two choral preludes of Bach were 
excellently played, and the little 
ALLEGRETTO of Parker was taste- 
fully done. The ARaBESQUE by 
Vierne proved very interesting and 
Gigout’s MINUETTO and ScHERzO 
concluded a very good job which 
caused him to add an encore, his 
own Southern Fantasy. This little 
taste of Mr. Glynn’s playing served 
to confirm his reputation as probably 
the leading organist of Memphis. 


That evening at 7:45 the Brahms 
REQUIEM was given by the choir of 
Calvary Episcopal, accompanied by 
orchestra and organ, with Mr. Harry 





MR. GLYNN 
One of the recitalists 








SENATOR RICHARDS 
Who spoke on organ design 


J. Steuterman at the organ. This 
was the one Guild service of the con- 
vention. In addition, the Warden’s 
anthem “ENTER NoT INTO JuDG- 
MENT’ was given, a very effective 
number. 


Both my critics were unanimous in 
stating this service proved for the 
most part long and dull and they 
were frankly bored. However, 
those of us who know Brahm’s well 
enough, know that he is not so well 
appreciated at first hearing as at the 
10th or 20th. Mr. Steuterman play- 
ed tastefully for the opening prelude 
the Dupre ANTIPHON ON THE 
MAGNIFICAT, and the duet (organ 
and piano, with Mrs. C. H. Mar- 
shall) INTERMEzzo from Clokey’s 
SYMPHONIC PIECE, a fine bit of or- 
gan-piano writing in larger form 
which will be fully reviewed in this 
magazine in an early issue. 


On top of all this, on Tuesday 
evening at about 10 Mr. Courboin 
played a recital. He began with 
Gigout, then Franck, and then he 
gave the Bach Passacaciia and 
Senator Richards stated that it was 
the first time out of the many that 
he has heard this number that he 
was really thrilled, and on the mar- 
vellous auditorium organ the effect 
was tremendous and awe-inspiring. 
He did a splendid reading of the 
MEISTERSINGERS PRELUDE and then 
an ingenious arrangement of the 
PRELUDE AND FuGUE in C-sharp of 
Bach, using a piano played from the 
organ conosle. Mr. Courboin even 
after all the events of the day was 
able to thrill and hold his audience 
to the last. 
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On Wednesday the proceed ngs 
got under way again with a re ‘ital 
at 11 o’clock at St. John’s Meth« list 
by Mr. James Phillip Johnston of 
Pittsburgh. He Started with Ha de] 
in tasteful registration, nice ph as- 
ing—extremely well played. A 
Canon, I presume of his own, p: ov- 
ed interesting, and a very fine job 
was made of Delamarter’s Ca.t- 
LON. This program, given on a 3m 
and Echo Austin, met with a very 
warm reception. 


At 1:30 the address schedule: by 
Dr. Alexander Russell was changed 
to an address by Professor Mac- 
Dougal of Wellesley who talked on 
Foreign Organs and Free Organ 
Recitals, and also touched on various 
styles of organ touch. He mace a 
plea for the consideration of ultra- 
modern music as a whole rather than 
considering some isolated phrases 
and condemning them. Professor 
MacDougal is a most genial and like- 
able man and gave an interesting and 
witty talk. 


At 2:30 there was a recital by 
Arnold Dann of Asheville, N. C., at 
Idlewild Presbyterian. Mr. Dann 
opened with the heavy Marcue 
PonTIFICALE of Widor. Lovely 
registration was given the REvERIE 
of Bonnet. A very quaint and color- 
ful registration marked the Vierne. 
The Caritton of Sowerby proved 
very tuneful and not dissonant—a 
pleasant surprise. Then followed 
three chorale preludes, all well 
registered and well played. A quiet 
neutral number was the PasTorALe 
of Matthews. Karg-Elert was done 
with beautiful color, and the good 
old warhorse of Widor was done 


MR. COURBOIN 
One of the recitalists 
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wit) fine rhythm and technic. Mr. 
Dar: did a thoroughly good job. 


Te convention then adjourned to 
the Memphis Country Club where 
Mis- Jean Johnson of Memphis gave 
a: ng group and Miss Eugenie 
Bu ion, daughter of the donor of 
the -dlewild Organ, played a few 
piai.. numbers in fine fashion. 


A: 8 p. m. Mr. Arthur Dunham 
of ‘hicago played a recital on the 
gre:t organ in the Auditorium, 
who:e specifications appeared in the 
June number of T.A.O.—a truly 
marvellous Municipal Organ. He 
opened with a Bach group, and the 
PRELUDE AND FuGuE in D was done 
in a truly masterful manner with 
most spirited and accurate playing. 
Next followed the Ruapsopy, very 
brilliant, and making use of the 
piano. The de Falla and Bernard 
were well orchestrated and very 
well colored. Next came a fine read- 
ing of Franck. Hugo Goodwin, 
Municipal Organist of St. Paul, was 
represented by two interesting num- 
bers, CARNIVAL Passes By AND 
FoUNTAIN SPARKLING IN THE SUN- 
LIGHT. The closing Vierne was done 
in an extraordinarily brilliant and 
accurate manner, 


On Thursday the proceedings 
opened at 9:30 with a demonstra- 
tion of the 3m Wurlitzer in the 
Orpheum Theater, by Mr. Ambrose 
Larson of Chicago. 

_ At 11 o’clock there was a recital 
at Bellevue Baptist, by Mr. Parvin 
Titus of Cincinnati. Certainly by 
this time even the most hungry of 
audiences must have been growing 
increasingly tired of organ recitals, 


MR. DANN 
One of the recitalists 
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MR. STEUTERMAN 
Who directed the service 


in spite of which my reporters 
found the recital interesting because 
it was well played throughout, and 
the 3m and Echo Pilcher proved 
very effective. What a test, to grind 
through recital after recital in so 
short a convention period. How can 
either players or organs hope to 
come through the tail-end of a con- 
vention with much favorable atten- 
tion? Certainly it is a grave mis- 
take to crowd our conventions so 
full of the very item in a church or- 
ganist’s equipment which is of least 
importance, judged by the verdict of 
an increasing number of our ad- 
vanced thinkers of today. 

At 2:30 there was another recital 
at the Idlewild Presbyterian by Dr. 


MR. ASPER 
One of the players 
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David McK. Williams of New York. 
The playing was characterized by 
fine registration and rhythm and a 
thoroughly good job was done by 
this well known New York organist. 
It was certainly a well chosen pro- 
gram. 


At 4 p. m. the concluding program 
of the convention was played by Mr. 
Frank W. Asper of Salt Lake City 
and Mr. Edward Ejigenschenk of 
Chicago on the Municipal Organ. 
Mr. Asper’s Bach numbers were 
brilliantly done. The Franck, Smith, 
Torres, and Second Chorale, were 
also well done, and gave those who 
attended all the recitals the oppor- 
tunity of hearing all three of the 
great Chorales of the mighty com- 
poser and organist of Ste. Clothilde. 


Mr. Ejigenschenk opened with 
Widor and used next the SERAPHIC 
Cant of Mrs, Lilly Wadhams Mo- 
line of Chicago, the president of the 
local chapter of the N.A.O., which 
proved extraordinarily effective on 
this organ. It was the opinion of 
my reporters that Mr. Eigenschenk’s 
playing was in many ways the great- 
est success. His playing is charac- 
terized by utmost feeling for color 
and registration; he is truly musical 
and rhythmic, with brilliant technic, 
and a fine, broad, conception of the 
pieces given. What was even more 
important, he showed a real feeling 
and flare for playing a very large or- 
gan in a very large hall, to make it 
really effective. 


He and Mr. Courboin share in 
the honor of having the fine taste 
and discernment to know that an or- 
gan as large as this must be very 






MR. EIGENSCHENK 
One of the players 
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sparingly played with the full organ; 
something most of us fail to realize, 
thereby causing considerable discom- 
fort to the hearers by using too 
much full organ on an instrument 
that is far too big except for tre- 
mendous climaxes. It was truly 
commendable that Mr. Eigenschenk 
should have this poise and restraint 
in playing a very large organ, as he 
is still a very young man. He has al- 
ready attained a complete grasp of 
the art of organ playing and holds 
promise of even bigger things in the 
future. He is one of the most en- 
couraging signs of the times in or- 
gan playing, that the younger gen- 
eration are going to carry the torch 
to even greater heights than their 
predecessors have done. 


The convention concluded with a 
formal banquet at the Hotel Pea- 
body that evening. 


What’s the conclusion? I will say 
to the Editor, and let him use his 
discretion in saying it in turn to you, 
that there were far too many re- 
citals. There always are. There 
were more this time than usual. 
Something must be done to curb this 
extravagance in convention pro- 
grams. It places the emphasis 
among church organists where it 
emphatically does not belong. Five 
recitals in one day! It was prepos- 
terous. One of the chief benefits of 
a convention is the benefit of fellow- 
ship. A convention program that 
crowds the mornings, noons, and 


nights too full, leaves no time for, 


this valuable and enjoyable inter- 
course and social leisure. 


There was the very wholesome 
departure this time in making use of 
more varieties of organs, and in thus 
giving to our organ builders the kind 
of recognition and impartiality we in 
turn expect from them. The con- 
vention management very evidently 
expected impartiality and complete 
cooperation from the builders, and 
twelve of them did respond by fos- 
tering the convention and helping to 
pay its expenses through the me- 
dium of advertising space in the 
convention program booklet. The 
products of seven of these builders 
were used with proper courtesy of 
credit on all the programs save one, 
and that, oddly enough, on the pro- 
gram of the modern church service 
where the creeds of* the church 
preach that we should always give 
the other fellow as much credit as 
we give ourselves. 


The next time? Fewer recitals, 
by far. More time for the leisure 
of fellowship, very much more. 
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MR. GALLOWAY’S RECITAL 
4m Kimball 
Rogers—Concert Overture Dm 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Am 
Bossi—Scherzo Gm 
Sowerby—Rejoice Ye Pure in Heart 
Guilmant—Cantabile (Son. 7) 
Franck—Finale Bf 
MISS KLEIN’S RECITAL 
3m Casavant 
Franck—Chorale No. 1 E 
Bach—Sarabande 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue D 
Jongen—Chant de May 
Malingreau—Nombres (l’Agneau 
Mystique) 
Sealy—Fantasie Fsm 
Karg-Elert—Canzona Op. 100 
Barnes—Toccata (Son. 1) 
MR. GLYNN’S RECITAL 
3m Moller (Norfleet Residence) 
Bach—Lord Jesus Christ Turn 
Bach—Come Savior of Gentiles 
Parker—Allegretto (Con. Efm) 
Vierne—Arabesque 
Gigout—Minuetto Bm 
Gigout—Scherzo E 
MR. COURBOIN’S RECITAL 
5m Kimball 
Gigout—Grand Choeur Dialogue 
Franck—Andante (Piece Sym.) 
Bach—Passacaglia 
Nardini—Andante Cantabile 
Wagner—Prelude (Meistersingers) 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Cs 
Debussy—Afternoon of a Faun 
Wagner—Prelude and Love Death 
(Tristan) 
MR. JOHNSON’S RECITAL 
3m Austin 
Handel—Concerto Bf 
Bach—From Heaven Came 
Bach—In Thee is Joy 
Widor—Andante Sostenuto (Goth.) 
Widor—Minuetto (Third) 
Whitmer—Baptism of Jesus 
Johnston—Canon 
Delamarter—Carillon 
Thiele—Chromatic Fantasie 
MR. DANN’S RECITAL 
4m Skinner 
Widor—Marche Pontificale (First) 
Bonnet—Reverie 
Vierne—Allegro Vivace (First) 
D’Aquin—Noel Variations 
Sowerby—Carillon 
Bach—Rejoice Now Christians 
Bach—Hark A Voice 
Bach—In Thee is Joy 
Matthews—Pastorale 
Barnes—Intermezzo (First) 
Karg-Elert—Legend of Mountain 
Widor—Toccata (Fifth) 
MR. DUNHAM’S RECITAL 
5m Kimball 
Bach—Toccata Dm 
Bach—Andante (Fourth Trio Son.) 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue D 
Gigout—Rhapsody on Catalan Airs _ 
deFalla—Fisherman’s Song. Pantomime | 
Bernard—Scherzo-Caprice Am 
Widor—Andantino (Fifth) 
Franck—Chorale Am 
Goodwin—Carnival Passes 
Goodwin—Fountain Sparkling 
Mulet—The Nave 
Vierne—Finale D (First) 
MR. TITUS’ RECITAL 
3m. Pilcher 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Bm 
Brahms—My Inmost Heart 
Brahms—O World I E’en Must Leave 
Thompson—Theme, Arabesques, 
Fughetta 
Sowerby—Comes Autumn Time 
Sulzer—Sarabande 
Dupre—Resurrection 
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DR. WILLIAMS’ RECITAL 
4m Skinner 
Dupre—While the King Sitteth 
Dupre—I am Black but Comely 
Dupre—Amen 
Bach—Now Comes the Savior (Two 
Chorales) 
McKinley—Cantilena 
Bingham—Roulade 
McAmis—Dreams 
Vierne—Cantabile (Second) 
Mulet—Carillon Sortie 
MR. ASPER’S SELECTIONS 
5m Kimball 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Bach—Allegro Moderato (1st Son.) 
Franck—Cantabile 
Clerambault—Prelude 
Smith—Spring Morn 
Torres—Communion 
Franck—Chorale Bm 
MR. EIGENSCHENK’S SELECTIONS 
5m Kimball 
Widor—Fourth 
Moline—Seraphic Chant 
Clokey—Canyon Walls 
Collier—Le Moulin 
Vierne—Divertissement 
Bonnet—Les Chrysanthemes 
Vierne—Chant de Westminster 
PROGRAM SUMMARY 
The name of Bach appeared 19 times on 
the recital programs. Franck, Vierne, 
and Widor appeared six times each. But 
the American composer came pretty much 
into his own with about twenty appear- 
ances. In tact the only two players to 
heap the insult of neglect on the Ameri- 
can composer were Messrs. Asper and 
Courboin, unless the Smith composition 
saves Mr. Asper from that classification. 
And readers will note with satisfaction 
that in almost every instance the Ameri- 
can composition was not dragged in as a 
bit of charity handed out, but was used 
for its own sake and on its own merit— 
as witnessed by such compositions as 
Sowerby’s Rejoice YE Pure 1n Heart, 
the Barnes ToccaTa, etc., etc. What a 
change from the convention programs of 
ten years ago. The old type of player 
who didn’t know anything but Bach, 
Widor, and Vierne, is happily giving 
place to recitalists whose programs are 
assuming the broadest possible coverage. 
In defence of Mr. Courboin we are 
happy to say that his original program 
as planned included two American com- 
positions. Why another program was 
substituted, we do not know, however 
much we regret it. 


~ 


CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. C. 


FuRTHER REPORT ON PROGRESS OF 
KILGEN INSTALLATION 
CuLtine from the unexpectedly tab- 
loid-style of press releases em«nat- 
ing from Carnegie Hall relative to 
the Kilgen Organ soon to be 1n- 
stalled there, we gather the fo!low- 
ing information, for the acci:acy 
of which the Hall’s press de art- 

ment must take responsibilit) : 
The organ is to be known as the 
Andrew Carnegie Memorial organ; 
installation began June 3rd: ‘the 
installation of an organ in Cat 
negie Hall sets at rest the remors 
. of the historic music Hall’s 
demolition ;” Mr. Pietro A. Yon 
collaborated with Mr. Alfred G. 
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Books and Music for the Organist 


(All Books sent postage prepaid; cash with order; no “on selection” privileges) 





low 201 pages of exercises and pieces with instruction; to help the 
student help himself; 10 x 13, 257 pages. 

Boo TEMPLE OF TONE by George Ashdown Audsley, $7.50; The post- 
humous work of the greatest authority on the organ the world has 
ever produced; summarizes the artistic possibilities of the organ of 
the future as already outlined in his other books, and adds an hitherto 

AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE, complete sets of the magazine by unpublished wealth of new materials; many actual specifications with 
yearly Volumes, twelve copies to the set; separate issues 25c a copy; detailed comments. We recommend it to every organist and builder; 
$2.50 2 Volume; more pages and illustrations per dollar than any 7 x 10, 262 pages. 
other work on the organ. Or send $1.00 for an assortment of a dozen VOICE PRODUCTION, FUNDAMENTALS OF, by Artiur L. Man- 
mixed copies, and state date your subscription originally began so you chester, $1.25: Invaluable lessons in tone-production for the choir- 
don’t get copies you have already seen. master, whether wita child or adult choirs; arranged in lesson form, 

ART OF ORGAN BUILDING by George Ashdown Audsley: In two illustrated adequately with examples; a book that can form the basis 
volumes, De Luxe autographed edition only, 9 x 13, 1,365 pages, four of choir work for a period of years; 5 x 8, 92 pages. 
hundred plates, hand-made paper, bound in half-vellum. Price on 
request. 

EAR TRAINING, FIRST STEPS by Cuthbert Harris, Tic: For ° 
teacher or for self-help if a friend is willing; a practical little work eprints 
on a vital part of a musician’s equipment: 9 x 12, 21 pages. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS by Waldo Seiée) BACH CHORAL PRELUDES FOR LITURGICAL YEAR, by Albert 
Pratt, $6.00; Revised and enlarged version, 1924; 1,450 articles, 7,500 Ri Cr ind 

rsons, 235 community records, etc. etc.; 6% x 9%, 976 pages, il- emenschneider, gratis on request with any other order: An index 
rated of age —, eee ee ee a text _ 

big . cross-index covering three famous editions, an wo, ree, or four 
Fh cag ne Ths ong Ria pele Bin ganar gl for -racggeer ee Hr gad a = English translations of the German original, showing how to use each 
spiring for the professional; deals with practical church music at its —— in the church services; imperfect pamphlet, 7 x 10, 6 
best; 6% x 8%, 232 pages, numerous examples. RELATIVITY, By C. Albert Tufts, 20c: A study of organ accent 

FIRST LESSONS ON THE ORGAN by Gordon Balch Nevin, $1.50. and technic in its most modern practice—the only original ideas on 
“The purpose is to provide a close-knit and systematic approach to accent that have been put into print in the past decade; pamphlet 9 
the organ, with economy of time and energy; to cover the student’s x 12, 7 pages. 
needs during the first year or less;” 9 x 12, 96 pages. SPACE REQUIREMENTS by Leslie N. Leet, an organ builder, 20c: A 

HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT by Clifford Demarest, $1.00: practical and authoritative discussion of the space your new organ 
Full of practical suggestions, thoroughly illustrated, recommended to will need, written so you can figure it for yourself; six illustrations 
beginners especially; 5 x 7, 43 pages. drawn to scale; 9 x 12, 5 pages. 

HISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE WORLD by Robert B. Ludy, $5.00: SPECIFICATION FORM, by T.A.O. Editorial staff, gratis on re- 
A delightful reference work in stery and picture, covering Europe and quest with any other order, gratis to builders and organ architects 
America; of incalculable inspirational value for church organists; a at any time: Full instructions how to typewrite Specifications in the 
book you will cherish and oft refer to; beautifully printed; 7 x 10, Form devised and adopted by T.A.O. 

325 pages, most profusely and finely illustrated. TONE-PRODUCTION LESSONS FOR THE CHOIRMASTER by 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC, by Louis C. Elson, $6.00. In- Arthur L. Manchester, 30c: Twelve practical Lessons, 24 exercises, 
valuable to the musician, packed with information, delightfully writ- of incalulable value in showing the choirmaster how to improve the 
ten; endorsed by T.A.O. without reservation; 1925 edition, 7 x 10, 423 tone of his choir, whether senior or junior, mixed voices or boy-choir; 
pages, profusely and beautifully illustrated. pamphlet 7 x 10, 25 pages. 

HOUSE OF GOD by Ernest H. Short, $7.50: For serious readers WIDOR “SYMPHONIES” PROGRAM NOTES, by Albert Riemen- 
who want something to think about, as the foundation upon which schneider, 20c: Detailed Notes on each movement of the ten “Sym- 
to build their own program of ckurch music. One of the unusual phonies” for organ by Widor, written with explanatory preface by the 
books of the age, “a study of religion as expressed in ritual carried foremost Widor pupil; pamphlet 9 x 12, 7 pages. 
out in houses made with hands....man’s attempts to express his faith 
in stone.” Of particular interest, charm, and inspiration for the 
church organist. 7 x 10, 340 pags, profusely and beautifully illus- . 
ite, Music 

MODERN ORGAN by Ernest M. Skinner, $1.25: Deals with the main 
features of the successfully artistic modern organ; 7% x 11, illustra- 
tions and drawings. BACH: FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES AND FUGUES, four books of 

MODERN ORGAN STOPS, by Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt, $2.75: “A music and text, $5.00 complete: The immortal “well-tempered clavi- 
practical guide to the nomenclature, construction, voicing, and artistic chord,” for piano, new edition, the world’s greatest studies for finger 
use” of organ “‘stops” by one of England’s foremost experimenters and training, especially valuable to organists. 
voicers; 7 x 10, 112 pages, many drawings; about three weeks for SOLO TO GREAT, 15. pieces, $1.00: All of them formerly pub- 
delivery. lished separately; 13 original, 2 transcriptions; real musical values; 

ORGAN IN FRANCE by Wallace Goodrich, $3.00: A handsome book, 12 x 9, 80 pages. 

a study of French organs, delightful and informative, invaluable to STANDARD ORGAN PIECES, 114 pieces, 441 pages, $3.00 paper 
organists; 6 x 9, 169 pages, finely illustrated. cover, $5.00 cloth: The greatest value for the least money, original 

ORGAN REGISTRATION by Everett E. Truette, $2.50: Practical compositions and transcriptions, all on three-staff scores, 29 are classics; 
discussion on all phases of registration, for the serious student; 6 x 79 are musical gems that make friends for organists who play them; 
9, 264 pages. 49 easy. 45 medium, 20 difficult; 9 x 12, 441 pages. 

ORGAN STOPS by George Ashdown Audsley, $2.50: The organist’s SWINNEN (FIRMIN): PEDAL CADENZA for Widor’s 5th “Sym.” 
one indispensable book by the world’s master of organs, illustrated, Allegro, 40c: Invaluable practise material, adds brilliance to a con- 
every register from Acuta te Zinken described; 6 x 9, 294 pages. cert program; 4-page insert for your copy of the “Symphony.” (Re- 

ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC by Harry F. Fay, 75c: Explicit illustra- quires 32-note) 
tions coverirg the many ornamental grace-notes etc., showing exactly 
how to play each one: 4% x 7. 87 pages. 

PALESTRINA’S STYLE AND THE DISSONANCE by Knud Jeppe- fae 
son, $6.00: A handsomely printed, profusely illustrated book that 1 CCESSOTIES 
deals in masterly fashion with the music of one of the greatest names 


in music, whose works have lived four centuries already and will live 
many times that age. ‘The one great work on Palestrina; recom- APPOINTMENT BOOK for professionals, 416 pages, 4% x 6% hand- 


Mended unreservedly to every serious musician; 7 x 10, 272 pages, somely bound, arranged for quartcr-hourly appointments; one page for 
Paper-bound, profusely illustrated. each day of the week, and an eighth page for summary each week: 
PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT by J. H. Arnold, $4.25: <A book calendared by day of the week but not by month or year—hence no 
that displaces the shadowy notions most of us have of Gregorian 1088 of space for vacation periods. The finest Appointment Book ever 
chants by a clear knowledge of the whole subject and places within Published. $1.50. 
reach of every reader an easy ability to properly and skilfully ex- BINDERS for permanently preserving copies of The American 
temporize accompaniments to these immortal melodies in the ancient Organist, Volumes 9 x 12, beautiful materials, gold-stamped; each 
modes; 7 x 10, 173 pages, profusely illustrated with examples. binder holds one Volume of 12 copies, in loose-leaf form, but books 
PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION dy Gordon Balch Nevin, cannot fall out of the binder. $2.10 each. 
$1.50: With examples, a practical work; 5 x 8, 95 pages. FOLDERS for temporarily preserving your copy of The Amer- 
SAIN'T-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART by Watson Lyle, $2.00: An ican Organist or any magazine or music of similar size, beautiful 
ly interesting biograpny full of informative imaterials; 5 x 7, material, gold-stamped; each Folder holds but one magazine or its 
paces, one photo, many thematics equivalent in pages. $1.05 each. One Binder and one Folder to one 
— IN MUSICAL ART by C. Hubert H. Parry, $4.50; For address, $3.00. 
inf a. students of music and professional musicians, an inspirational, PHOTOGRAPHS of British Consoles and Cases, by Gilbert Benham, 
dant re suggestive treatise on ths structure and spirit of composi- British photographer to T.A.O. 2/6 to 6/6 according to size” Hundreds 
Mm 9, 432 pages. of subjects available, mostly 6% x 4%; console photos with every 
oa 486 IQUE AND ART OF ORGAN PLAYING by Clarence Dickin- stop-knob inscription readable under a glass; write to Mr. Benham 
5.00: First 54 pages give illustrated instructions, and then fol- direct at Bramerton, King Zdward Road, New Barnet, Herts, England. 


Send all orders direct to ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
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Kilgen in the stoplist; it is to be 
a 4m of “Y5 stops or ranks of 
pipes” and an Echo Organ of 28 
stops; the main organ will be be- 
hind the grilles over the pros- 
cenium arch, and the Echo will be 
in the rear of the dress circle; 
there will be a Diapason Chorus, 
and at least one example of the 
Ripieno; the Echo Organ is to be 
ancillary; the blower will be 40 
h.p.; dedication will evidently be 
Sept. 30th, in a program of organ 
and other music; Mr. Yon will be 
the recitalist ; the Oratorio Society 
proposes now to present the B- 
minor Mass, with organ, in Car- 
negie Hall. 

The Hall was built in 1891 in 
what was then very much an “up- 
town” district where the buildings 
were of four stories, not twenty- 
four or thirty-four; “the world’s 
leading composers have appeared 
on the stage of Carnegie Hall ever 
since its notable opening on May 
‘th, 1891, when Tchaikowsky con- 
ducted his Marche Solonello at the 
invitation of Walter Damrosch 
who was the conductor of the 
opening concert... it was 
Tchaikowsky’s only visit to Amer- 
ica. . . . Antonin Dvorak was the 
next distinguished composer to 
visit Carnegie Hall. He appeared 
in the autumn of 1891 and the fol- 
lowing year the world premiere of 
his New World Symphony was 
performed there.” 

Other historic events that fol- 
lowed in Carnegie Hall were: “the 
first American appearance of 
Saint-Saens in 1906; the visit of 
Richard Strauss . . and Josef 
Hofmann’s early concerts as an 
eight-year-old boy when his foot 
could hardly reach the pedals.” 

Carnegie Hall has always had an 
organ. At first it was a very 
small instrument, inadequately 
housed. About a decade ago it 
was rebuilt and enlarged, and 
again inadequately housed. In 
fact this is the first time in its his- 
tory that Carnegie Hall has de- 
voted what appears to be fairly 
adequate attention to the correct 
housing of an organ bought by 
fairly adequate appropriation. 
That the Kilgen forces will do 
their utmost in giving Carnegie 
Hall not only all the organ it has 
been willing to buy and provide 
room for, but even a larger and a 
finer organ than that, goes with- 
out saying. Mr. Yon is one of our 
greatest recitalists and keenest 
judges, and his participation in the 
stoplist and also as a judge in the 
final finishing and voicing of the 
instrument, will be looked to as a 
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factor of added significance. 

Whether or not this means that 
Carnegie is at last to have organ 
recitals is a question that only 
time can answer. Probably not. 
Chiefly because there is no market 
for organ recitals, and it takes the 
biggest market to make an ap- 
pearance in Carnegie Hall pos- 
sible. Paderewski, Hofmann, 
Warrenrath, Farrar, McCormack 
and a few others can fill it, and the 
Philharmonic Orchestra could sell 
room to strap-hangers if the law 
allowed, but for virtually all lesser 
occasions the audience in Carnegie 
Hall is only a small one; for an 
organ recital it would be impos- 
sible, though the acoustics of the 
Hall are said by experts to be 
about perfect and the Hall is rated 
as one of the finest auditoriums in 
the world of music. 

We heartily congratulate the 
Kilgen New York staff for secur- 
ing this important contract. It 
marks another acquisition that 
would have been counted a prize 
on the open market anywhere in 
the realm of organ-building. St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral is the other, to 
which the New York office of 
Kilgen laid siege successfully. 


THE TARIFF 
According to plans at present 
proposed in the revised schedules at 
Washington, the tariff on “organs, 
player actions and parts” is to be 60% 
instead of 40% as before. 








Daily Technic 


For The Organist 
Edited by 


Homer Whitford 


A new edition of scales 
and varied arpeggios for 
pedals, with modern footing. 


“Such a concise work 
should prove very valuable 
for the organ student, both 
for daily practise, and for 
reference,” 

—Albert Riemenschneider 


“Your Daily Technic is 
very well done, and I 
know will be a great bene- 
fit to all who use it. Con- 
gratulations !” 

—Edwin Arthur Kraft 


“The arpeggios will be 
of real value, and the scales ° 
also. I expect to use them 
myself, and with my pupils.” 
—George W. Andrews 


A. D. STORRS CO., 
Publishers Hanover, N. H. 
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FRAUDULENT ADVERTIS NG 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION T. xrs 
PROTECTIVE. ACTION 
AGAIN the question of truth ir ad- 
vertising has been under the se: ous 
consideration of the governrent, 
The Chairman of the Federal T ade 

Commission said: 

“The majority of the perio: ical 
publishers not only obey the law but 
often go far beyond what the law 
requires in selecting the advertise- 
ments they will publish. I do not 
believe there is an industry in 
America conducted by more honest, 
high-minded, public spirited men and 
women than the publication indus- 
try. I do not believe that any in- 
dustry in American has greater 
power for good. I believe that the 
future greatness and security oi the 
nation rests to a greater extent upon 
the publishing industry than probably 
any other.” 

Fraudulent advertising is of very 
little concern to any of us in the 
realm of organ journalism, for none 
is ever offered for publication. Ex- 
cessively optimistic copy is rightfully 
offered and rightly published, just as 
excessively ' optimistic views are 
usually held by the majority of us in- 
dividually about the high values of 
the kind of work each of us are in- 
dividually doing. We don’t like a 
man or a firm that is not enthusiastic, 
even boastful, of his own product. 

What is truth? A flat world was 
truth to our ancestors. The duty of 
murdering men and women was 
truth to our Salem forefathers when 
they were out looking for witches. 

Truth with optimism, is the rule 
for admissible advertising copy in 
T.A.O. If copy is actually fradulent 
—for example, if an advertiser 
should try to quote a prominent man 
as endorsing his product when that 
man did not and does not endorse tt 
—then it would be excluded from 
T.A.O. because T.A.O. does not en- 
joy playing the game at all if it cant 
play is honorably and cleanly. Fear 
and favor for none? No, not cxact- 
ly. Favor for every one of T..\.0.s 
subscribers and advertisers. But 
fear of not a single one o em. 
When you are backed by an ar ny of 
thousands of the finest me: and 
women in your particular reali.1, you 
no longer have fear of any: -y 
anything. 


AS 


—CHICAGO WOMEN— 
The Chicago Club of Women © :zanists 
on May 27th met in Kimball He. tor 4 
social hour directed by Marie Str-ss, the 
annual election, and some orgi' — 
layed by Annie Miller Blac! ” Ethe 
Babistion, and Edith Phillips He'ler. 
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Calendar 
Fo: Program Makers Who Take 
Thought of Appropriate 
Times and Seasons 


—AUGUST BIRTHDAYS— 


i—'‘runo Huhn, London, Eng. 

3— erdinand de la Tombelle, 1854. 

6—'’.. Leroy Baumgartner, Rochester, 

hn Prindle Scott. 

a A. Yon, Settimo Vittone, 

aly. 

10—'‘rnest R. Kroeger, St. Louis, Mo. 

12~—) seph Barnby, London, 1838. 

12—Clifford Demarest, Tenafly, N. J. 

12—Carl F. Mueller, Sheboygan, Wis. 

13—Fdwin Grasse, New York City. 

13—\V. T. Best, Carlisle, Eng., 1826. 

16—Harry Benjamin Jepson, New Haven, 
Conn. 

16—Gabriel Pierne, Metz, France, 1863. 

18—Benjamin Godard, Paris, 1849. 

22—Joseph Callaerts, Antwerp, Belgium, 
1838, 

92—Claude Achille Debussy, St. Germain, 
1827. 

22—Edouard Silas, Amsterdam, 1827. 

%—Francois Clement Theodore Dubois, 
Rosnay, France, 1837. 

i Hermann Loud, Weymouth, 

ass. 
28—Joseph W. Clokey, New Albany, Ind. 


OTHER EVENTS 


1—World War began, 1914. 
6—Transfiguration. 

11—Lowell Mason, died, 1872. 
17—First Atlantic cable message, 1858. 


Readers are referred to the review 
pages in the front of the book for a spe- 
cial list of the most practical composi- 
tions of the various composers of the 
August birthday list. If we were to 
make a selection of a few pieces based 
on merit alone, for all practical require- 
ments, we might include Huhn’s Festival 
March, Baumgartner’s Berceuse, Yon’s 
Echo and Minuetto Antico, Kroegers In- 
termezzo, Demarest’s entire Pastoral 
Suite, Jepson’s Wedding Song, and the 
Debussy Damozel Prelude. 


=, 
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HEAVENLY REST 


New York CuHurcnw EnGAces HELFEN- 
STEIN AS CHOIRMASTER Pro TEMPORE 
CONSIDERABLE INTEREST attaches to the 
announcement of the new church of the 
Heavenly Rest concerning the appoint- 
ment pro tempore of James Morris Hel- 

fenstein as choirmaster. 

Mr. Helfenstein requires no introduc- 
tion to New York churchgoers. He 
served as organist and choir master of 
All Angels when he was extremely young 
indeed, and resigned that position in 1894 
to become organist and choirmaster of 
Grace Church where for 28 years he pro- 
duced a steady line of boy soprano solo 
singers of unusual standard. 

He resigned at Grace church in May, 
1922, to the great regret of the Parish 
and its officers. 

During his direction of Grace Church 
music Mr. Helfenstein established him- 
self as a leader of boys in fact as well 
as in theory. He founded and financed 
the splendid Choir School which I be- 
lieve was the first resident organization 
for the boys of the choir and demon- 
strated in an unmistakable way the splen- 
did value of military training for young 
boys in the extraordinarily fine discipline 
which obtained at the school during his 
direction of it. 

Twenty-eight years of this drilling, 
leadership and guidance created an 
organization at Grace Church which was 
unexcelled for culture, refinement, and 
order. The boys of Grace Church were 
generally admitted to be the most well- 
ordered and disciplined set of boys in any 
church anywhere; and the credit for this 
was due not only to the organization it- 
self but to the boys themselves primarily, 
for correction from elders or teachers 
was unknown and unnecessary. A Court 
of Honor composed of the Prefects and 
leading boys took over the care and su- 
pervision of all the boys, held court over 
offenders and set punishments which 
were disciplinary but not irksome, which 
were corrective but not degrading; thus 
the spirit of the boy was never in danger 
of being crushed and his humiliation was 
never brought about by elders, but by his 
peers. 

It was thus, with great regret, that 
Grace Parish was obliged to accept the 
resignation of Mr. Helfenstein who had 
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is conducting a special summer term in advanced 
organ playing from June 24 to August 2, 1929, at 
the University School of Music, University of 


Special attention is given to imaginative inter- 
pretation, with particular reference to effective 
Lessons are given on one of the 
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created great music of its type and an 
organization in boy leadership which was 
in a class by itself. 


Since 1922 Mr. Helfenstein has been 
content to remain in the background with 
the exception that he has at times aided 
his one-time chorister, Franklin Coates, 
now organist of the Little Church Around 
the Corner, in the direction of his choir, 
and, latterly he has created the new 
Choristers Institute at Scarborough-on- 
Hudson. : 

His appointment pro tempore to the 
Heavenly Rest will bring back to the 
local field of church music a man who is 
beloved in church circles for his kindli- 
ness and his understanding. He will not 
play the organ but will train the choir and 
concentrate on the work of the boys. If 
he has not lost his old skill the chances 
are that the new church will be treated to 
some very lovely boy soprano work next 
winter. 


NEW JERSEY N.A.O. 


ANNUAL RALLy at Lonc BRANCH 
OFFICERS REELECTED 


THE Rally, held in St. Luke’s Methodist, 
brought out a large number. Reports 
from the presidents revealed the State 
to be in a very healthy condition, all chap- 
ters reporting gains in membership, Un- 
ion-Essex heading the list with 22 new 
members. The programs conducted by 
the various chapters covered a wide 
range, including talks, recitals by mem- 
bers and visiting organists, public serv- 
ices by combined choirs, visits to organ 
factories, and many other things of in- 
terest. 

The officers were all reelected for an- 
other term and are as follows:: Presi- 
dent, George I. Tilton of Trenton; vice- 
president, Miss Jane Whittemore of 
Elizabeth; recording secretary, Howard 
S. Tussey of Camden; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Cora Schwenger of West- 
mont; treasurer, Arthur L. Titsworth of 
Plainfield. 

Miss Whittemore was presented with a 
set of Resolutions beautifully engraved 
and bound, which were passed at the 
1928 Rally, expressing the appreciation of 
her services as president during the four 
years preceding. 

At the luncheon, addresses were made 
by President George I. Tilton; Mrs. 
Bruce S. Keator, president of Monmouth 
Chapter and a former State president; 
Charles T. Stone, superintendent of 
schools of Long Branch; Jokn H. 
Houghton, president of the Board of 
Trustees of St. Luke’s Church, and 
Charles H. Riddle, director of Sunday 
School music at that Church. Edward 
A. Mueller of Trenton, president-elect of 
Central Chapter, acted as toastmaster. 

The address of the day was given by 
Rev. Frank Damrosch, Jr., rector of St. 
Andrew’s, Newark, and a member of the 
new-hymnal commission of that denomi- 
nation. He illustrated his talk with ex- 
amples from the new hymnal, dealing at 
length with plain-song and with some of 
the folk-tunes incorporated in the hymnal. 

At the conclusion of the address, the 
delegates adjourned to the Church and 
listened to a splendid recital on the 4m 
Hook & Hastings Organ by Alexander 
McCurdy of the Second Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, who justified his fine reputa- 
tion, his skilful playing revealing the true 
artist. The selection of the city for the 


1930 Rally was left to the executive com- 
mittee. 


—Georce I. Titton. 
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Why 4000 men should want to give 
up their time, pay their own expenses, 
and come to New York City to sing in 
Madison Square Garden and _ sing 
under the batons of Mark Andrews and 
Ralph L. Baldwin in a gala concert 
May 24th is something which each of 
us may ponder. It may point to a 
latent possibility for enlarged church 
music. Maybe some of these men 
would be equally anxious to work for 
a church chorus if some of us were 
willing to furnish the opportunity and 
guarantee sufficiently high and inter- 
esting work for them there. The 
Times said much of the program “was 
so familiar as to border on the trite, 
but there was a goodly measure of 
substantial fare of genuine artistic 
merit.” The program included men 
fiom 144 glee clubs, in the organiza- 
tion of the Associated Glee Clubs of 
America, formed in 1923 to promote 
nation-wide interest in choral and 
community singing; there again is a 
field for the organist-choirmaster. In 
1923 540 men sang in ‘Carnegie Hall, 
in 1924 850 sang in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, in 1925 1200 sang in the 
7ist Armory, and by 1929 the crowd 
had grown so that only the Madison 
Square Garden was big enough to ac- 
commodate the chorus. Selections 
used for this tremendous body of 
voices will be found in the proper 
column of this or a later issue. 

Mr. Helfenstein, it is reported, has 
been engaged to act temporarily as 
choirmaster at the new Heavenly Rest, 
with the assistance of a temporary 
organist, until permanent engagement 
can be made with an organist-choir- 
master. It will be a matter of keen re- 
gret, both inside the Church and out, 
if the mistake is made at this time, of 
considering the American music world 
inferior to any other, so inferior that 
a competent and proper  organist- 
choirmaster cannot be found for this 
great opportunity to make real church 
music under almost ideal conditions. 

Union Theological Seminary pre- 
sented the Seminary Motet Choir 
under the direction of Dr. Clarence 
Dickinson in a May 26th performance 
of Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion”, with 
Dr. Dickinson’s assistant, Mr. Hugh 
Porter, at the organ. The St. Cecilia 
Choir of St. Michael’s Church, directed 
by Mrs. William Neidlinger, consti- 
tuted the Chorale Choir of the oc- 
casion, and a quartet of two trumpets 
and two trombones played chorales 
from the Chapel tower for a half-hour 
before the performance. 

New York University announces its 
1929-30 plans; the music faculty in- 
cludes the organists, Alfred M. Green- 
field as instructor and Philip James as 
lecturer. 

Dr. William C. Carl celebrated the 
30th anniversary and commencement 
of the Guilmant Organ School, which 
he founded in New York City 30 years 
ago and which he now directs with the 
assistance of a staff of associate teach- 
ers, June 13th in the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church, where Mr. Willard 
Irving Nevins, a member of the 
faculty, is organist. 

Channing Lefebvre of Old Trinity 
has been giving half-hour programs of 
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MR. THORNDIKE LUARD 
Boston organist who is now a member of 
the Kimball staff in New York City. Mr. 
Luard is known to T.A.O. readers 
through his articles on the organ recital 


situation. He was born in Wollaston, 
Mass., graduated from Newton high 
school and attended Boston University; 
his organ teachers were Benjamin Whel- 
pley, John Hermann Loud, Harris S. 
Shaw, and Everett E. Truette. In Bos- 
ton he was organist of the First Presby- 
terian, and of the First Scientist of 
Quincy. He is a member of the A.G.O. 
and N.A.O. These pages will carry fur- 
ther contributions from his pen in the 
near future. The present issue carries a 
stoplist of his writing, for an organ sold 
through the New York Kimball office 
with which he is connected. 


organ music on the 4m Skinner twice 
a week during the season, on Wednes- 
days and Fridays at 12:30. Morris W. 
Watkins substituted for Mr. Lefebvre 
for the May 24th program. 

Ernest Mitchell celebrated the an- 
nual Prize Day of the choir school of 
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Grace Church on June 8th when the 
honor award of the year went to the 
boy who did the most for the choir, 
the award carrying with it the distinc. 
tion of having the boy’s name carved 
over the Gothic door of the Honor 
Room of the Church. A gold medal 
was also awarded for the best solo 
werk in the school. 

Wm. Ripley Dorr of Los Angcles 
was a New York City visitor early in 
June, combining business with pleas- 
ure. The business was partly a visit 
to the Hall Organ Co. office in West 
Haven, ‘Conn., and the pleasure was 
climaxed in a service by Father Finn 
and his choir of the famous Paiulist 
Fathers’ Church. 

Miss Elsie A. Simon has been ap- 
pointed to the Church of Our Master, 
on Eastern Boulevard, New York City. 

J. Warren Andrews, of the Divine 
Paternity, has gone to his summer 
home, “Camp Minneapolis”, near West 
Gloucester, Mass. 

Miss Grace Chalmers Thomson, of 
St. Luke’s, left for Europe June 19th 
for two months of rest and travel. 

Firmin Swinnen, formerly of New 


‘York City, now concert organist at 


the Du Pont estate near Wilmington, 
Del., left for Antwerp, Belgium, June 
12th. The Aeolian Co. is building an 
unusually large concert organ to re- 
place the present Du Pont instrument. 


AS 


GOING TO TORONTO? 


New Yorkers can get to Toronto for the 
convention via Penn. Station for $28.90 
round trip, lower berth $4.50 additional 
one way. Train leaves Penn. Station at 
5:30 p.m., and arrives at Toronto at 8:10 
am., E. S. T., over the Lehigh Valley- 
Canadian National Route. Tickets good 
till Oct. 31st. 


—HENRY F. SEIBERT— 


has been engaged for a series of four re- 
citals next season in the Episcopal 
Church of White Plains, N. Y. May 27th 
he gave a demonstration program on the 
new Skinner in Princeton University. 
October 21st he will open the 4m Austin 
in the First Congregational, Meriden, 
Conn., where Mr. F. M. Hill is organist. 
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Modern Scientific Organ School 


A restricted School with no arbitrary courses ot 
study, but individually designed courses, made 
after a careful psychological study of the capaci- 
ties and needs of each pupil. 

Special attention is paid to the creative instinct, 
and a great deal of emphasis laid on, and help 
given in, improvisation. 

Musicianship is emphasized over mere techni- 
cal proficiency, altho the latter is not neglected. 


Fall Opening on Sept. 23rd 
For terms and dates address 
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Pittsburgh 


By CHartes A. H. Pearson 
Official Representative 











WERE two meetings of the Guild 
May, both well attended in spite 
fact that they came within two 
of each other. The first was a 
servic? at St. Stephen’s, Sewickley, un- 
der te direction of Mr. Julian R. Will- 
jams. Dinner was served by the ladies of 
the church. The choir, which has made 
a ver\ fine reputation in this district, sang 
Willan's “Te Deum” in Bf, Tchaikowski’s 
“HyMN TO THE TRINITY”, and Martin’s 
“Har. GLADDENING LicuT’. Mr. Will- 
jams cave a splendid performance of the 
Finale from Vierne’s Third and Bach’s 
Fugue in Gm, the latter characterized by 
great clarity and fine control. 

At East Liberty Presbyterian our Dean, 
Mr. James Philip Johnston, F.A.G.O., 
played a recital which was virtually the 
same as he gave at the Convention in 
Memphis. Those of us who were unable 
to attend the Convention were thus giv- 
en an admirable opportunity to hear our 
esteemed playing representative on his 
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own organ. In the middle of the pro- 
gram, a number of themes were sub- 
mitted by organists present, and the re- 
citalist improvised in four movements, 
with amazing skill and in a very musical 
fashion. The canonic treatment of the 
first movement was of especial interest to 
the writer and was a demonstration of 
musicianship of the highest order. 

In connection with the Guild Conven- 
tion, I cannot refrain from expressing 
my regret, which must be shared by 
others, that the powers that be seem to 
find it necessary to choose a week when 
so many, engaged in college work, are 
busy with examinations, commencement 
and such similar activities. It is possi- 
ble to have an examination given by a 
proctor, and have the papers mailed, but 
the program is too full to allow time dur- 
ing the day for reading them, and one 
does not relish sitting up all night to 
complete the task in time to get the 
grades in promptly. Perhaps when the 
Guild and Association are merged (?) 
we may have a convention at a time that 
will suit everyone, and in some unknown 
place which will be accessible to all or- 
ganists ! ‘ 

Since one of the chief topics of dis- 
cussion here is the location of the pro- 
jected City Auditorium (which those _re- 
sponsible insist upon calling Town Hall, 
although it is to be built by the County 
of Allegheny, and located in the City of 
Pittsburgh) we organists have been busy 
reading about the new Atlantic City or- 
gan. Those who have been able to spare 
the time have taken two or three days 
off for a complete study of the matter as 
presented for them in T.A.O. Whatever 
may be thought of the idea of seven- 
octave manuals, wind-pressures of 100”, 
six-manual consoles, etc., there are sev- 
eral things about Senator Richards’ sneci- 
fications which call for hearty approval. 
One of the first of these is the require- 
ment of combination pistons of the in- 
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stantaneous type, making it possible to 
capture a desired combination by a mere 
touch of a setter piston and the piston on 
which the combination is to be set. In 
the writer’s humble opinion, and I believe 
there are many besides Senator Richards 
of like mind, the system which makes it 
necessary to upset a complex registration 
by touching the piston to be changed, 
then hold said piston and hunt all the 
stops out once more, is a cheap and un- 
satisfactory makeshift, especially provok- 
ing in a large organ. The other system 
costs more and requires more room, but 
it is certainly worth money and space. 
Many an organist, who has overridden 
rough-shod when the details of a new or- 
gan or choir-loft were concerned, can 
look in wonder and admiration when 
Senator Richards is given full charge of 
all details of such an epoch-making in- 
strument. We can hardly hope for such 
a huge organ in the Pittsburgh audi- 
torium, but the organ recitals of Dr. 
Heinroth and Dr. Koch have built up 
such an interest in our instrument that 
we feel sure we shall have a very fine 
organ. . 

The Chorus of the Pittsburgh Musical 
Institute, under Dr. Charles N. Boyd, 
gave a splendid performance of Rossini’s 
“STABAT MATER” at Carnegie Music Hall 
in May. Mr. William H. Oetting played 
the organ, and Mr. Frank Kennedy the 
piano. 

Two young men, pupils of Dr. Caspar 
P. Koch, received the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in Music at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in June. Mr. Frederick 
Chapman and Mrs. Ralph Crawford are 
the sixth and seventh to complete the 
thorough organ course of the Institute, 
and have demonstrated their ability in so- 
lo performance and in concerto. Mr. 
Chapman is assistant to Mr. Harvey Gaul 
at Calvary P. F. 

Early in June the General Assembly 
of the United Presbyterian Church met 
in Pittsburgh. This denomination, espe- 
cially strong in this district, was formed 
in the ’60’s by the merging of the Asso- 
ciate Presbyterian Church and the Asso- 
ciate Reformed Presbyterian. Being of 
Covenanter origin, these bodies have 
clung faithfully to metrical Psalms for 
many years. The tune has never mat- 
tered, just so the text was the Psalms of 
David. Within the past few years, hymns 
have been approved, and, with other 
changes, there stands nothing in the way 
of union with other Presbyterian bodies— 
save the sentiment of denominational 
pride, and the fear of “modernism”. 
This meeting did not act as favorably on 
union as some of us had honed it might. 
But it will come in time, without doubt. 


—$1000 PRIZE— 

The MacDowell Club of New York City 
offers $1000 to a native or resident Amer- 
ican for an unpublished work in large 
form, orchestral, choral,’ or chamber 
music; contest closes Oct. 1st. Data from 
Miss Dorothy Lawton, 121 East 58th St., 
NE. & 
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Our CHOIRS are coming to the fore with 
some very effective and competent work 
these days. Time and tune have always 
been expected of choruses, but a new 
standard has been set up by such choirs 
as St. Olaf’s, Westminster, and the Men- 
delssohn of Canada, and even small 
choruses are to-day producing a lovely 
quality of tone, and a dynamic range that 
is very comforting. All of which is 
prompted by the singing on May 5th by 
the Detroit Opera Chorus—all, or nearly 
all of them choir singers—under the 
baton of my associate in Temple Beth EI, 
Giorgio Galvani. They did ten opera 
choruses with a snap, vigor, and refine- 
ment that was a delight. Mr. Galvani 
proved himself a conductor of imagina- 
tion and force, and at times so fine was 
the work that one could‘ fairly see the 
stage scene. 

Then the great chorus at Ann Arbor, 
or the great choruses (for the school 
children gave_a wonderful account of 
themselves in Jean Boyd’s extremely clev- 
er “SNARK” cantata, as well as marvel- 
lous unison renditions of Schumann’s 
“SPRING MESSENGER”, and “Hr SHALL 
Freep His Frock” from the Messiah, un- 
der Juva Higbee—I was not privileged 
to hear this but have been made to re- 
gret my loss, by the enthusiastic reports 
of my friends the music critics and a 
host of others) was after all THE at- 
traction of the 50th May Festival. Thurs- 
day evening they did Brahms “DeuTcHES 
REQUIEM” and the “VirA Nuova”. 
Brahms and Wolf-Ferrari both knew 
what the chorus could (and should) do, 
and Earl Moore, who succeeded to Albert 
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Book 


The utmost convenience, econ- 
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Arranged for quarter-hour 
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pocket, handsomely bound. 
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Stanley's baton, most modestly made 
them do it. 

' It was a rare contrast presented by the 
two works, and they made the most of 
them. But the orchestra made Mr. 
Moore’s labors far beyond those neces- 
sary. When I came to hear them under 
Mr. Stock in the very interesting Bloch 
“AMERICA” and Lockwood’s “Opysseus 
Music”, I felt that he, Mr. Stock, en- 
courages them to expect a full-time job 
on the geo part. But Saturday 
night they gave Mr. Moore, who came 
back to the Podium to finish the Festival 
with “SAMSON AND DELILAH”, all the co- 
operation and attention he deserved, and 
a a thrilling performance was the re- 
sult. 

I feel that if Mr. Moore were to half 
turn his ladies he would give the audi- 
ence a better balanced choral picture. 
For those who sat on one side felt a lack 
of altos, while those on the other side 
of the auditorium thought the soprano 
section distinctly below par. This, 
think, in a way accounts for the harsh 
criticism of some writers. In the middle 
of the house the balance was not bad. 

Palmer Christian brought the resources 
of his great organ to the climaxes on all 
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three evenings. Strange to say, I iked 
to my surprise, the choral finale «~ the 
Bloch “America”, which produ. a 
climax of almost uncanny volum and 
force. But the lesson of the Festi ai to 
me was the growth in technic ar yp. 
derstanding of American chorus s1gers 
and conductors. ; 


Francis York transfers his exe itive 
abilities from the A.G.O. Chapter the 
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Historic Churches of the World 


By Rosert B. Lupy 
7 ¥ 10, 325 pages, profusely illustrated 


$5.00 


The publisher’s edition has been sold; the Author’s supply \ °s 
almost entirely destroyed by fire; only a few copies rem: ”. 
A delightful reference work (by a hotel proprietor and busin °s 
man) in story and picture, covering Europe and America. -\ 
book you will cherish and oft refer to. 
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“chai of the Detroit Bohemians. 
Beech r Aldrich succeeds him at the 
Guild helm, surrounded by Miss Ruth 
Alma Sloan as subdean, Edward C-. 
Doug: as secretary, and Mrs. Ida 
Kitch. Cordes, treasurer. The organists 
are lc xing vacationward as are the sing- 
ers, 2 1 I believe I shall get sick again, 
for 1 .ave so much work on hand I can- 
not cc scientiously take a vacation other- 
wise. 2, by the way, Station WWJ (De- 
troit >» ews) is broadcasting the choir of 
Temp’ Beth El, in combination with a 
string juartet every Snuday afternoon, 
and Kk. jiodom seems pleased. 


SCHLIEDER COURSE 

Mr. Fiederick Schlieder is holding a spe- 
cial Su:amer Intensive Course in the now 
well known Schlieder Principles of Mu- 
sic Education, at his New York studios, 
from July Ist to Aug. 2nd. “If music 
gives pleasure, why not make it a pleas- 
ure to learn it?” asks Mr. Schlieder. He 
answers his own question by making 
music-leafning a pleasure. A report of 
the work will be found in a later issue. 
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Riemenschneider 
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DITSON BEQUEST 


$100,000 Eacu Given To EicutT 

Music CoLLeces 
The will of the late Charles H. Ditson, 
president of the Oliver Ditson Co., pub- 
lishers, leaves $800,000 equally to eight 
music departments of the following: Chi- 
cago Musical College, Cincinnati College 
of Music, Columbia University, Harvard, 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, 
New England Conservatory, Princeton, 
and Yale. The fund is to be known as 
the Oliver Ditson Endowment at Chicago, 
Cincinnati, University of Michigan, and 
the New England Conservatory; as the 
Charles H. Ditson Endowment at Colum- 
bia, Princeton, and Yale; and as the 
James Edward Ditson Endowment at 
Harvard. The Harvard bequest stipu- 
lates: 

“In establishing a fund the income of 
which shall be used for any one or more 
of the purposes herein mentioned as shall 
be in the judgment of the officers of the 
said college of the greatest benefit musi- 
cally to said college, to wit: in establish- 
ing and maintaining a chair or chairs of 
music or musical history or musical 
esthetics or in establishing and maintain- 
ing scholarships or fellowships in music, 
or in giving public performances of the 
musical compositions of talented students 
and graduates of said college, and if pre- 
ferred of other musical composers.” 

Mr. Ditson also left $20,000 to be dis- 
tributed among the employees of the Bos- 
ton house and $10,000 for those at the 
New York branch, the Charles H. Ditson 
Co. Oliver Ditson founded the business 
in 1835. The late Charles H. Ditson died 
at his home at 19 East 37th Street, New 
York City, May 16th, in his 83rd year. 
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“The Modern Organ” 


By ERNEST M. SKINNER 


A .ook about organ building by one of the world’s acknowl- 

ed: ed masters of the craft is indispensable to all who build, 

ploy, or enjoy the organ. Deals with just a few of the ele- 

m« its of the successfully artistic modern organ; a high-quality 

product in a small package. 74 x 11, 48 pages, illustrated. 
$1.25 postpaid 
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Thus there is given back to the source 
that created it, a vast share of the pros- 
perity of one branch of the music indus- 
try. And the money, instead of being di- 
verted to outside channels where it no 
longer remains productive within the 
music realm, goes back directly into ac- 
tive work in providing future prosperity 
for the music world itself, in creating 
more music students, more music lovers, 
more music consumers, who in turn will 
increase the markets and hence the pros- 
perity of the entire realm of music.. Thus 
the house of Ditson has become a per- 
manent benefactor to the entire American 
music world. All honor to the memory 
of so far-sighted a business house. 


4S 


EDUARDO MARZO 
NAPLES, 1852—New York, 1929 
There passed away at his home in New 
York City on June 8th Mr. Eduardo 
Marzo, organist of the Catholic 
Church of the Holy Spirit, composer 
of much music for the church. 

Mr. Marzo was born in Naples, 
Italy, Nov. 29, 1852, and in 1867 he 
came to New York City, as a boy 
pianist. He was a conductor of 
opera — and concert - companies for 
many years, and was accompanist for 
such distinguished artists as Patti, 
Mario, Sauret, Sarasate on their 
American tours. 

He was organist of St. Agnes’ R.C., 
then of All Saints’, and later of St. 
Vincent Ferrer’s where Mr. Constan- 
tino Yon now presides. He became a 
knight of the Crown of Italy in 1884, 
a member of the St. Cecelia Royal 
Academy in 1892, and was knighted to 
the order of San Sylvester in 1914. 

His published compositions include 
a long list of masses, vespers, Te 
Deums, church songs, anthems, can- 
tatas, operettas, some_ orchestral 
works, string quartets, piano music, 
etc. 








Parachutes ? 


“Minds are like parachutes: 
They function only when 
they are open,” says the 
Louisville Times. 


Why appeal to a jury that’s closed 
the verdict? Why advertise to 
an audience that’s closed by 
prejudice? THe AMERICAN Or- 
GANIST has the privilege of serv- 
ing an audience with an open 
mind. Your product has a chance 
with this audience if you can 
make good. The “if” determines 
your advertising course. Save 
your money if your product can’t 
make good with an open-minded 
prospect. You are narrowing 
your future if you can make good 
and are not advertising your 
product in— 
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HOOK & HASTINGS 
CENTURY OF ProGRESS SHOWN IN 
ATTRACTIVE BOOKLET 
In 1827 Elias and George Hook founded 
an organ-building business that has had 
a continuous existence down to the pres- 
ent Hook & Hastings Company, builders 
of the organ for the new Riverside 
Church now being erected on Riverside 
Drive, New York City, to accommodate 
the tremendous crowds that attend the 
sermons of the famous Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick. The Park Avenue Church 
was a new building when Dr. Fosdick 
was invited to become its minister a few 
years ago, but that new edifice is being 
abandoned by the congregation who have 
invested about five million dollars in the 
new structure to be dedicated, presumably, 
during the coming season. Mr. Harold 

Vincent Milligan is organist. 

The architect’s sketch of the nave of 
this handsome new Riverside Church is 
the frontispiece of the Hook & Hastings 
booklet. “Spending other people’s money 
is always a grave responsibility,” says the 
booklet, which goes on to describe what 
constitutes an organ: 

“There are, for instance, two things 
that chiefly contribute toward perfection 
in organ construction. Of first import- 
ance is the thorough knowledge of the 
theory and science of harmonics—every- 
thing must rise upon that as a foundation. 
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Then there is mechanical skill and fin- 
ished workmanship in construction—em- 
ploying right kinds and conditions of ma- 
terials. With all the knowledge in the 
world, inferior workmanship and materi- 
als cannot successfully produce this nobl- 
est of musical instruments.” 

Another convincing photograph in the 
book is the Hook & Hastings Organ in 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist, of 
Boston, the “Mother Church.” An at- 
tractive photograph of a very simple but 
impressive case is that of the Hook & 
Hastings in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul, Boston. A case of unusual char- 
acter is that of the new Hook & Hast- 
ings in the Catholic Church of St. Agnes 
in New York City, where the case-work 
seems to entirely surround the choir on 
three sides, producing a quite unusual 
and pictorial impression. 

Something of historical interest is the 
first organ built by Elias and George 
Hook in 1827, an instrument of one 
manual, no pedal, rather imposing pipe- 
front of 25 pipes, and evidently six stops. 








Organ Playing 
FRANK VAN DUSEN, A.A.G.O.,Dir. 


Faculty selected from leading the- 
atre organists of Chicago. 

School equipped with 14 excellent 
organs of modern Theatre Type, in- 
cluding Units. Special attention to 
repertoire, including classics, popular, 
and jazz— 

Pupils filling prominent positions in 
all. parts of the country. 
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ORGANS TUNED, REPAIR- 
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Anthem Containers 


The most beautiful and serivceable containers we have ever seen, are 
yours for less than the price of just one of the anthems of the set each 
Size is 7% x 1034 x 1% and each container 
holds from 20 to 50 average anthems, depending on the number of pages 
We filled one container as a test and counied 
It held 192 sheets or 384 pages, which makes 96 four-p2ze 
anthems, or 48 eight-page anthems, or 24 sixteen-page anthems. Cuon- 
tainers are finished beautifully in black imitation-cloth, with white back 
for filing marks, titles, composers, etc., etc. 


Scale of Prices, Postage Included: 


4-5 6-7 8 
$1.75 $1.95 $2.05 

3.50 3.75 3.90 

6.40 7.00 7.30 


“You must realize that these are manufactured by us more as an ac- 
comodation for our patrons than to make money,” d 
As a service to our readers we maintain this advertisement, :or 
If you have neglected to figure ; >ur 
proper zone, your order will be filled for the greatest number = Ur 
check entitles you to, irrespective of the number your letter specifies 
this is not your intention, kindly so state in your order. 
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Tue CHoRAL CLus of the Musical Art 
Society of Camden gave a splendid con- 
cert 0») May 23 in the First Baptist, Cam- 
den under the direction of Henry Fry. 
In adcition to several varied and inter- 
esting groups, the Club sang Bach’s Can- 
tata, \0p’S TIME Is Best”. Strings and 
futes form Phila. Orchestra accompanied, 
along with Forrest Newmeyer at the or- 
J. Le Roy Anspach, concert 
pianist, was guest soloist; Robert M. 
Haley is the accompanist of the Club. 


The Memorial Service for S. Wesley 
Sears at St. James’ on May 28 was a most 
impressive one. The choirs of St. James’, 
St. Clement’s and the Camden Choral Club 
combined in the singing of Noble’s “Sour 
or THE RicHTEOUS”. The Club alone 
rendered Bach’s “Gop’s T1ME 1s Besr”’, 
with orchestral and organ accompaniment. 
Three works of Mr. Sears were heard: 
“MacNiricAT in D”, PrrerE A_ S. 
CLEMENT (an organ number), and a bass 
solo, “I Witt Catt Upon THE Lorp”, 
sung by Lester R. Paton, who also con- 
ducted the responses. The organists par- 
ticipating were Geo. Alex. A. West, Jas. 
C. Warhurst, Alexander McCurdy, Rollo 
Maitland, Dr. J. M.”E. Ward, and Ed- 
ward Tourison. 


Harry C. Banks recently presented a 
recital of original works at the Phila. 
Musical Academy. Mr. Banks played 
MepITATION, an organ number, and di- 
rected the choir of St. Mary’s Episcopal 
in the following: “HYMN TO THE 
Vircin”, “O Gop UNSEEN”, Hymn 
10 THE SAviouR”, “SOULS OF THE RIGHT- 


A recital by the pupils of Newell Rob- 
inson, F.A.G.O., was given in Grace 
Church, Mt. Airy, on May 29th. 

Rollo Maitland displayed his students 
in a similar occasion on May 83rd, in 
Church of New Jerusalem. 

Jas. C. Warhurst assumed his duties as 
organist and choirmaster of Trinity 
Lutheran, Germantown, on June 2. 

Carl Weinrich, who comes to St. Paul’s 
Presbyterian from the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Morristown, N. J., began his new 
work on June 2nd. He has a splendid 
4m and Echo Welte. 

Morrison C. Boyd, F.A.G.O., of the 
University of Penna. gave a series of 
four Sunday afternoon recitals beginning 
May 26, on the recently installed Austin 
in Irvine Auditorium. Local soloists as- 
sisted and large large audience enjoyed 
the opportunity of hearing this fine in- 
trument. Mr. Boyd, together with Stan- 
ley T. Reiff, Mus. Bac., and Robert A. 
Gerson, M.A., Mus.Bac., F.A.G.O., gave 
three spiendid recitals as part of the 
Alumni Day program on June 15. 


. —lALMER CHRISTIAN— 

'S concucting a five-weeks Summer 
sourse in organ playing, from June 
2th to Aug 2nd, at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. He is stressing 
especiali’ “imaginative registration”— 
perhaps the one greatest need in mod- 
fm organ playing on modern Amer- 
wan orzans. He has at hand for 
demonstrations the new Skinner that 
has been his chief delight in life since 
its mstallation, 
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MRS. R. J. BENNETT 
Orcan ButLper’s Wire SUCCUMBS TO 
STROKE IN 60TH YEAR 
Mrs. Robert J. Bennett passed away June 
5th at her home in Moline, IIl., after a 
stroke had paralyzed her entire left side. 
The first stroke came early Monday 
morning, and the second the next day 
proved fatal, bringing untimely death at 
a time when Mrs. Bennett had been en- 
joying unusually excellent health. 

Mrs. Bennett, nee McGrath, was born 
in Boylston, N. S., Canada, March 3rd, 
1869, and came to the States at eighteen, 
residing in Boston, where she was united 
in marriage on Nov. 18th, 1890, to Mr. 
Bennett who was then connected with 
Hook & Hastings. 

In 1892 they moved to Chicago and 
Mr. Bennett was placed in charge of the 
organ work of Lyon & Healy. 

During her residence in Moline, Mrs. 
Bennett attracted a host of friends and 
was active in both church and other phil- 
anthropic organizations. She is sur- 
vived by Mr. Bennett, a son :Albert F., 
a daughter Irene L. at home, a daughter 
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beautiful illustrations. 
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Mrs. Bernard McGinty of Rock Island, 
and a brother Henry McGrath of Rose- 
landale, Mass. She was laid to rest in 
Calvary Cemetery after an impressive 
funeral service on June 7th. 


ROBERT PIER ELLIOT 


Reyorns K1MBALL Forcés 1n CHICcAco 
AFTER SEVERAL YEARS ABSENCE 
ALL FRIENDS of Mr. R. P. Elliot and 
the Kimball Organ will rejoice to know 
that the two are together again. Mr. Elliot 
is generally associated intimately with the 
Kimball. Through the decade when or- 
gans made their most rapid progress, he 
was directing the destinies of the Kimball 
Organ. A few years ago the Welte group 
took a new lease on life and decided to 
go into high-pressure organ-progress. Mr. 
Elliot was enticed away from Kimball, 
and the Welte Organ made fifty years’ 
progress in two. It was controlled on the 
fundamental error that success in the or- 
gan world can be purchased with a speed 
that is in direct proportion to the money 

put behind it. 

_ To a degree that theory is correct. But 
it is also correct that there are too many 
fine organs already thoroughly establish- 
ed, and too many organists of keen per- 
ception, to admit of the forced purchase 
of success on a money basis alone. 
Though it is not perhaps essential to the 
present subject, it has a strong bearing 
on it, to point out that while a good 
bank account will enable a builder to sell 
organs below cost continuously and pay 
high commissions in “fees” to “organ 
architects” in order to get contracts that 
could not otherwise be secured, that 
method will not insure success so long 
as the professional organist keeps his wits 
about him. It was no fault of Mr. EI- 
liot’s; he was building Welte Organs, not 
selling them. Welte failed, of course; 
and Mr. Elliot, seeing the failure com- 
ing, departed in peace. 

After two further connections, which 
few observers expected could be produc- 
tive of the results desired, Mr. Elliot gave 
up the East and returned to Chicago. 
Mr. Walter Hardy is manager of the 
Kimball Co’s. organ division and Mr. 
Elliot rejoins the firm as a free-lance, 
working in the capacity of salesman, Or- 
gan Architect for his own sales, and be- 
ing in general a member of the family 
again. 


DR. H. J. STEWART 
Honored IN BIRTHDAY PROGRAM BY 
San Drteco Oratorio 
June 2nd the Oratorio Society presented 
in Balboa Park Pavilion a program of 
Dr. Stewart’s compositions in celebra- 
tion of his birthday, with the assistance 
of the Augmented Little Symphony, in 
the following numbers by Dr. Stewart: 

Montezuma Processional, orchestra 
“Legends of Yosemite”, soprano and or- 
chestra 
Valse Lente (Montezuma), orchestra 
“Agnus Dei” (“Hound of Heaven”), 
chorus 
“Flag of the Brave”, orchestra, chorus, 
and soloists 
Dr. Stewart conducted the final cantata, 
and Mayor Clark made an address; Nino 
Marcelli conducted all but the final num- 
ber. 


“THE SERVICE BEGINS— 
“with the first note of the organ”, says 
a heading on the weekly bulletin of the 
First Methodist, Long Beach, Calif, 
where Otto T. Hirschler is organist. 
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ON MARCH 15rH last there passed 
away, at the age of 82, Edward Oxen- 
ford, one of the most successful writers 
of song lyrics of recent times. He is 
said to have written and translated 7000 
lyrics, and arranged librettos for some- 
thing like 200 operas, cantatas, etc., 
amongst the latter that of “Ruth”, the 
popular cantata of the late A. R. Gaul, 
of Birmingham. In the same month, and 
at the still greater age of 89, Mr. Edwin 
Lemare, the father of the world-famed 
organist, E. H. Lemare, died in the Isle 
of Wight, where, for over 60 years, he 
had held the position of organist of Trin- 
ity Church, Ventnor. 

To fill the position of Principal of 
Trinity College of Music, London, in 
succession to the late Dr. J. C. Bridge, 
whose passing was referred to in one of 
my recent notes, there has been appoint- 
ed Mr. E. Stanley Roper, M.A., Mus.- 
Bac., and old chorister of Westminster 
Abbey, a pupil of Sir Frederic Bridge, 
sometime assistant organist at the Abbey, 
and now organist of the Chapels Royal 
at St. James and Buckingham Palace 
and at Marlborough House. In the posi- 
tions last named Mr. Roper has officiated 
at some very important State occasions, 
ranging from the funeral of Mr. Glad- 
stone to the christening of the Princess 
Elizabeth. As a composer Mr. Roper is 
not known. His principal activities ap- 
pear to have been those outlined above, 
with the addition of occasional conduct- 
ing, lecturing, and adjudicating. 

An appeal has been made by the Dean 
of York for funds to the amount of 
about $15,000 for the renewal of the ac- 
tion and sundry additions to and im- 
provements in, the stops of the historic 
Minster organ. The cause is good and, 
within certain limits, to be highly -com- 
mended. But many people will think that 
an endowed Episcopal Cathedral could 
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MR. HUGH C. M. ROSS 
of Holy Trinity Church, Winnipeg, 
Canada, conductor of the Winnipeg Male 
Choir and of the Winnipeg Philharmonic 
Society. Mr. Ross is active in the Cana- 
dian College of Organists; he is an F.R. 
C.0., A.R.A.M., and a B.A. (Oxon). 


have raised funds within its own prov- 
ince without appealing to the general pub- 
lic or to the musical public in. general. 
A church refusing public control can 
scarcely expect public contributions ex- 
cept on purely artistic or historic grounds. 
The Vicar of Halifax, in the same 
county, announces that the sum of $35,- 
000 has been raised by the congregation 
of the Parish Church entirely by “straight 
giving’, and this during a time of in- 
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tense industrial depression. This is 4 
course not only commendable in_ itself 
but worthy of world-wide imitatic . 
The bestowal by the King of the order 
of Companion of Honour upon Fre ‘erick 
Delius has caused considerable flu ering 
in the dovecotes of English music... off- 
cialdom. While some consider tht the 
composer should have received a k «ight. 
hood, and he is incomparably more de- 
serving of that honor than is Dr. S mer. 
vell, others suggest an Order of lerit, 
at the same time that, on the other sand, 
others protest against the granti:¢ of 
any British distinction to a musici.in of 
German descent who has spent mist of 
his life in foreign countries. Another 
section of the musical public declar«s that 
the true inwardness of this agitatioii is to 
be found in the fact that Delius received 
most of his musical education at Leipsic 
and not at any of the “Royal” institutions 
in London. Certain it is that Delius, mu- 
sically speaking, worshipped “neither in 
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Paut ALLEN BEYMER 


Organist and Choirmaster 


The Temple, Cleveland 
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Recitals, etc. 





4 West 76th Street, New York 





Virginia 
CARRINGTON- THOMAS 
Mus, Bac., F.A.G.O. 


Organist for Free Synagogue 
Carnegie Hall 


RECITALS 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 
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ANDREW Barrp 
A.A.G.O. 


Organist for Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman at Arden House 


RECITALS 


120 Cannon St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Mrs. J. H. Cassipy 


A.A.G.0. 
Organist-Director, 


First Baptist Church and 
Temple Emmanuel 


Organ Department, _ 
Southern Methodist Universi 


Dallas, Texas 
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GEORGE W. ANDREWS 
A.G.O0., A.M., Mus. Doc. 
Professor of Organ and Composition, 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music: Conductor, 
Oberlin Musical Union; 

Organist, United Church (Congregational) 


195 Forest Street, Oberlin, Ohio 

















H. Leroy BAUMGARTNER 


Asst. Prof. of Theory of Music, 
Yale University; 
Organist-Director, United Church, 
ew Haven, Conn. 

Organ Compositions: 

Easter Morning (White-Smith), extensively 
used; Sclemn Procession (Gray), played 
by Jepson, Farnam, and Baldwin; Idyll 
(Gray), played by Farnam and Baldwin. 
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Mus. Doc. 
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Western Reserve Univers '-y 
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this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem.” 
Hence, perhaps, these tears. 

Ti« Union of Graduates in Music have 
rece: ly eaten their 36th annual dinner, 
this ime at the Hotel Grand Central, 
Loncon. Up to the time of “going to 
pres: no one appears to have suffered 
from indigestion, nor have I heard of 
any ;ractical benefits which the long-suf- 
ferin: profession has derived from the 
Unio:.’s banqueting or deliberating, past 
or present. This reminds me that that re- 
suscitited body now known as the Incor- 
poratid Society of Musicians has been 
attem, ting to justify its reconstruction 
by the proposed issue of lists of teachers 
“recognized by the profession”, in other 
word:. teachers who have considered the 
dubious benefits of membership of that 
Society to be adequate compensation for 
parting with a few of their hardly earn- 
ed guineas. The originators of this latest 
scheme have evidently forgotten that 
there are numberless teachers in Great 
Britain, of unexceptionable character and 








GRACE LEEDS DARNELL 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 

Organist & Director of Music 
St. Mary’s Church, New York City 
Instructor 
Greater N. Y. Federation of Churches 
Music School 
Studio: 

418 West 20th St., N. Y. C. 
Phone: Chelsea 9897 
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professional status, who would consider 
it at once degrading and dishonorable to 


_be connected with any combine claiming 


the right to act as “a prince and a judge” 
over the abilities or activities of fellow 
musicians, or attempting interference 
with the liberty of the individual. Hence 
it will eventually come to pass that the 
proposed “lists” of the I.S.M. will be re- 
garded as the register of certain profes- 
sionals who, having no better way of 
gratifying their desire for “recognition”, 
what ever the latter term may mean, 
have decided to “recognize” themselves. 
To put it mildly the musical value of such 
a list would be more than doubtful. And 
unknown quantities sometimes equal “O”. 

To celebrate the 50th anniversary of 
the death of Henry Smart (1813-1879) 
the greatest English organist and organ 
composer of the mid-Victorian period, 
Messrs. Paxton, of London, have ar- 
ranged with the writer of these notes 
for the editing of an entirely new edi- 
tion of most of Smart’s organ works. 
The edition will appear in various books, 
the contents of which will be arranged 
progressively in three grades of difficulty, 
while the text will be supplied with oc- 
casional pedallings, fingerings, and a well- 
defined system of phrasing. The editor 
of these volumes has also arranged, for 
reed “organ”, two volumes of movements 
from Smart’s organ and choral works. 
The first volume of the series will appear 
some time in July. 
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Mus. Doc., F.A.G.O. 
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Specialist in Boy Voice Training 


Organist-Choirmaster 
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By Paut H. HEMmEMANN 
Official Representative 














Ernest Hunt who has been the Lowe 
premier organist for the past six years 
or more years is leaving the State The- 
ater. He came here from the Grauman. 
According to one rumor he is soon to 








CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Mrs. Doc, 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist-Choirmaster, The Brick 
Church, Temple Beth-El, and Union 
Theological Seminary 


412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





Row.anp W. DuNHAM 
F.A.G.O, 


Recitals -- Instruction 


Organist and Director of the 
College of Music 
University of Colorado 


Boulder, Colorado 














MR. PIETRO YON 


Famous concert organist, teacher, and 
composer, who was the organist-consul- 
tant in the purchase of an organ for Car- 
negie, Hall in New York City. One of 
Mr. Yon’s youngest pupils, Robert El- 
more, recently gave a dedicatory recital, 
and is soon to have an organ of his own 
in his own home. The gallery divisions 
of the Kilgen Organ for St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, New York, will soon be dedi- 
cated by Mr. Yon, and will furnish him 
with a divided organ and an ensemble in 
which American-built Ripieno mixtures 
will be a prominent part. 


AS 


leave for England where he feels that the 
invasion of sound has not become so pre- 
dominate. According to the other rumor 
he is to open a studio in Cleveland. 

Ted Meyn is succeeding Mr. Hunt. Mr. 
Meyn is a stranger here and I believe 
comes direct from Kansas City where he 
has been connected with the Pantage peo- 
ple as their feature organist. He was the 
first organist to introduce screen presenta- 
tion in Kansas City and is accredited 
with lots of originality plus showmanship. 
I understand he got his start in the the- 
atrical life as a barker in front of his 
dad’s Nickel-o-dium. 
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Director of Wilshire Presbyterian 
Choir, Sixty Boys and Men 


Representative of The Hall Organ 
Company 
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Mus. Doc. 


ORGAN RECITALS 


Organist-choirmaster 
Welland Avenue Church 
Bandmaster, Lincoln Regiment 
St. Catharines, Ont., Canada 
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F.A.G.0. 


ORGAN RECITALS 


Organist and Choir Director 
First Congregational Church 


Dalton, Massachusetts 























Hersert W. W. Downes 


Org->'st-Choirmaster, All Saints 

Memo. ial Church, Providence, R. I. 

Address: 329 Main St., Bradford, 
Mass. 

















KENNETH EPPLER 
Mus. Bac, 


Organist-Musical 
Director 


First Presbyterian 
Church 


Auburn, N. Y. 

















J. Henry FRANCIS 
Visiting & Consulting Choirmaster 
Choirmaster-Organist, 

St. John’s Church, Charleston, 
W. Va. 


Director of Music, 
Charleston Public Schools. 
Conductor, Charleston Choral Club. 
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PHILO ADAMS OTIS 
AuTHorR oF Book on Hymns Has 
INTERESTING CAREER 
Mr. Otis, Chicago resident since 1857, has 
done a work of great importance in 
writing his book, The Hymns You Ought 
to Know, which has been published by 

Summy of Chicago. 

He is best known in the musical life of 
Chicago as one of the founders (1872) of 
the Appolo Musical Club, and in his work 
with the Orchestral Association, of which 
he was elected a member in 1894, and in 
1895 Secretary of the Board of Trustees, 
a position he still retains. 

His choir work began in 1864 in Cal- 
vary Presbyterian, later absorbed by the 
First Presbyterian. He held the position 
of choirmaster for more than a quarter 
of a century, and thus had the opportun- 
ity to follow a favorite study—hymnody 
—and in this way he became familiar with 
the lives of the hymn writers and com- 
posers and the origin and history of our 
hymns and tunes. 

Several years were devoted to the pre- 
paration of the volume, in which he has 
made suggestions which should interest 
ministers and laymen alike. 

Much of the material in his book is 
unfamiliar, as in many instances the au- 
thor has found it possible tu correct er- 
roneous ideas about both authors and 
composers; so that the reader may have 
a feeling of security in using the facts 
here recorded. The hymns referred to 
are the principal ones used in Christian 
services the world over. 

The volume is not intended for church 
use, as it contains neither the words nor 
the tunes; rather it is intended for 
thoughtful reading by leaders and lay- 
men. It will aid in the appreciation and 
understanding of the great hymns of the 
church. 

“These hymns are among the best ex- 
amples of poetic art in the English lan- 
guage, and the: stories of the lives of the 
men and women who wrote the words 
and things which Christians ‘Ought to 
Know.’” 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


ALFRED BEHRENSMEYER, of 
Quincy, Ill., organ maintenance man of 
the middle west, has purchased a prop- 
erty in Bloomington, Ill., where he will 
be better prepared to carry on his main- 
tenance operations and where also he 
will go into the field of building organs, 
especially for student-practise purposes. 
GEORGE BENZ of Paterson, N. J,, 
gave a pupils recital in Lake View Pres- 
byterian in which 15 piano and organ 
pupils participated, the following among 
the student organists: Nelson DeVries, 
Anna Van Allen, Eleanor Terhune, 
Josephine Trovato, Janet Hooksema. 
ROBERT BERENTSEN, noted theater 
organist and teacher, of the Eastman 
School of Music theater staff, has resign- 
ed from the Eastman faculty and gone in- 
to the bond business. The Eastman 
Theater, as already noted in these pages, 
is a victim of the present trends and 
the class of theater work for which Mr. 








Pau E. Grosu 
Mus. B. 


Organ — Voice Production 
Former Dir. Tarkio Conservatory 
Available 1929-30 


Northwestern Univ. School of Music 
Evanston, IIl. 








Berentsen is famous, is no longer 


wanted 


at theater consoles, hence the change jp 


vocation. 


ALLAN BACON, of the Coll-ge of 
the Pacific, is spending the sumer in 
Europe, where he has appointme:its al- 
ready arranged with Bllingford and Goss. 


Custard in England, Bonnet and 


Vierne 


in France, and Karg-Elert in Ge: many. 
Mr. Bacon is one of the lecturers on the 


tour. 


REV. DON H. COPELAND, orzanist 
choirmaster, and assistant minister of 
Christ Church, Dayton, Ohio, w:s one 
of the faculty of the School of Reiigious 
Drama and Pageantry held in Gamblier 
Ohio, from June 24th to July 5th. His 
subject was “An Historical Survey of 
Music in the Church.” ; 

MARK L. DAVIS has been appointed 
to Trinity Church, Easton, Pa., where he 
has a boychoir. 

PAUL G. HANFT, of St. Athanasiys 
P. E., Los Angeles, and B. Earnest Bal- 
lard, of St. Stephen’s, Hollywood, united 
in a performance of Stoughton’s “Tur 
Woman oF SycHar”. The St. Athanasius 
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Organist and Director of Music 
Wesley Methodist Church, 


Worcester, Mass. 
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Sixth United Presbyterian 
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Municipal Organist 


Auditorium 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Mus. Doc. 
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Director, Organ Department 
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Organist-Choirmaster 
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H B.A., Mus. Bac. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
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Mercersburg, Pa. , 
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ALFRED M. GREENFIELD 
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New York University 
Organist, 
Fifth Church of Christ, Scientist 
New York City 
Address: 


86 West 183d St., Apt. 4F, N. Y. C. 
Sedgwick 9645 
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ORGANIST 
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Highbridge, N. Y. 
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Available for substitute work in 
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soloists sang the afternoon service at St. 
Stephen's, and the St. Stephen’s choir 
united at St. Athanasius for the cantata. 

WILLIAM ROCHE, of Trinity 
Church, Halifax, N. S., directed his boy- 
choir in the presentation of their annual 
show and brought in a net profit of $400. 
Mr. Roche will have his own new or- 
gan, 2 Casavant, early in September, in 
which he has installed the only new de- 
vice nct found in the great Atlantic City 
organ, namely, “A thumb-piston to bring 
out a glass of lager beer to cool the poor 
organist on a hot summer night.” Do the 
trustees know about this? 

MICHAEL SLOWITZKY, organist, 
of Mahanoy City, Pa., directed his sym- 
phony orchestra in a music-week con- 
cert, using a program of lighter classics 
which won enthusiastic support from the 
local press. James Montgomery Flagg 
has recently done a portrait of Mr. Slo- 
witzky. 

FRANK M. CHURCH, director of 
Athens College, presented two talented 
organ pupils in recital, Miss Sara Gay 
and Miss Beth Tyler. 


= 
Epwin ARTHUR KRAFT 


Recitals and Instruction 








Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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MR. PALMER CHRISTIAN 


of the University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, who is conducting a special summer 
session in advanced organ playing, with 
particular emphasis on registration. All 
lessons are individual lessons with the ex- 
ception of one, when the pupils and teach- 
er discuss registrational points together. 
As to the music used, “A summer on 











THORNDIKE LUARD 
RECITALS 


Room 600, 507 Fifth Avenue 
New York City. 








Joun V. PEARSALL 


Organist-Choirmaster 


Arlington, N. J. 
Public School Music, Kearny, N. 6 
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Organist and Director of Music 


Central Presbyterian Church, 
Montclair, N. J. 





|G.Darlington Richards 


Organist--Choir Master 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH 
NEW YORK 
Madison Avenue at 71st Street 
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Bach and Widor is fine in theory, and, to 
a certain extent, in practise. But there 
is a great deal of good music that Bach 
and Widor did not write, so why not use 
some of it?” There will be one summer 
recital by Mr. Christian at the Univers- 
ity; the fall series begins there Oct. 2nd, 
and Mr. Christian’s outside engagements 
begin in November. The School of 
Music becomes a part of the University 
proper next season, which results in a 
higher rating for the faculty, and coupled 
with it, so far as Mr. Christian is con- 
cerned, are the advantages of less teach- 
ing and opportunity for more recital 
work. 


—ATLANTIC CITY— 
According to present plans for the 
Midmer-Losh organ for Convention 
Hall, for which the specifications were 
given in the May 1929 issue of this 
magazine, the work of installation will 
begin with the right gallery chamber, 
and after completing the various divi- 
sions there, the left gallery will be 
undertaken before doing much with 
the organs in the main front 
chambers. This will supply music for 
the vast auditorium from the chambers 
that are more centrally located. 

The Brass Wind section will thus go 
in first. By the middle of May the 
chests for that section were already 
well under way, three registers were 
being voiced, and all the others for the 
division were cut and ready for roll- 
ing. The plan at that time called for 
the installation of a part of the section 
by June ist so that it could be in use 
by the middle of the month. 

Readers of T.A.O. will recall that 
the full technical data of this gigantic 
scheme by Senator Emerson L. Rich- 
ards were published in the recent May 
issue of this magazine. We again re- 
mind our readers that the dozen or so 
pages it took to carry this data will 
make most profitable material for 
study by any who are seriously inter- 
ested in the arts of organ building or 
organ playing. 
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M. P. MOLLER CATALOGUE 
A most artistic and attractive catalog 
has been issued by the M. P. Moller 
office. That a new day is likely to 
dawn, and the Moller forces will not 
be on the outside looking in, is evi- 
denced by these statements from the 
Foreword (which we change in the 
order of statement): 

“In the first place, to assist buyers 
and architects to determine proper 
organ chambers and conditions, we 
place at their disposal our large staff 
of organ engineers and draftsmen, 
without charge or obligation. 

“And, in the second place, it is in 
strict accordance with the Moller 
policy.to build organs from specifica- 
tions of competent organists, or organ 
architects—without substitution or ex- 
cuse. 


“Therefore, it is obvious that we 


cannot display sample _ specifications 
herein, nor can we discuss ‘stock’ 
organs.” 


Six thousand Moller Organs have 
been built. “Few of us realize the 
romance and idealism that lie behind 
the business of building organs.” The 
booklet gives a portrait and word-pic- 
ture of Mr. M. P. Moller, founder and 
still the active director of the work. 
Besides a brief essay on each phase of 
organ building and finishing, there are 
many beautiful photographic reproduc- 
tions of Moller Organ cases, including 
the gallery organ in Holy Rosary 
Catholic of Baltimore, the attractive 
Memorial English I.utheran of Erie, 
Calvary Baptist of Washington where 
Mr. Thomas Moss plays, the imposing 
and beautiful First Scientist of Buffalo, 
the rather ornate case in Sacred Heart 
of Tampa, the beautiful Wilshire 
Boulevard Congregational of Los An- 
geles, the equally attractive First Pres- 
byterian of Chicago, and others. 

Truly our American builders are 
giving us a new art to master, the art 
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of organ buying. It’s a matter of a 
few minutes’ business to buy an auto- 
mobile; it’s an art to buy an organ, 
the kind of an organ the particular 
buyer really wants. The element of 
individuality is being more and more 
built into the products of our best fac- 
tories. The new Moller booklet per- 
haps more than any of its predecessors 
emphasizes this element of the indi- 
viduality that is being built into the 
best products of the Moller factory. 


KILGEN FOR MR. YON 
FuRTHER PROGRESS IN THE INSTALLATION 
AT St. Patrick’s CATHEDRAL 

Mr. Pietro A. Yon, concert organist, 
now official organist of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York, and honorary 
organist at the Vatican, is planning a 
festival dedication of the completed 
organs in the Cathedral next season 
when the gallery divisions shall have 
been installed. Assisting Mr. Yon will 
be some of the stars of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. 

Mr. Alfred Kilgen, of the New York 
Kilgen office, is in charge of the in- 
stallation. On May 22nd when he met 
an urgent need of a missing part, he 
telegraphed the St. Louis factory and, 
probably for the first time in history, 
the modern science of flying was used 
to send by airplane an electric-action 
part for use in the ancient and honor- 
able science of organ building. 

A Ripieno mixture for the gallery 
division contains, according to factory 
announcement, 1800 pipes distributed 
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Haro.tp Tower 


Organist and Choirmast 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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ABRAM Ray TYLER 


A.G.O. 
Something new 


for organ openings 
Address: Temple Beth El 
Detroit, Mich. 


IMPROVISED PROGRAMS 





























ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 
Boy Voice Training — Consulting 
Choirmaster 
Choirmaster-Organist, 
Christ Church Cathedral 
Address: 

Christ Church Cathedral House, 
Louisville, Ky. 








Epwin LyLes TAYLOR 


F.A.G.0. 
FOX WEST COAST 
THEATRES 
Res.: 1250 S. Western Avenue, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 





PAULINE VOORHEES 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 


Teacher of 
Organ, Piano, Theory 
Organist-Director, 
Temple Mishkan Israel 


New Haven, Conn. 





Center Congregation Church 














GERALD F, STEWART 


Organist-Choirmaster, 
Trinity Church, Watertown, N. Y. 
Director of Chorus, 
Watertown Morning Musicales 


Address: 
Trinity House, Watertown, N. Y. 





GRACE CHALMERS 
THOMSON 








ELIZABETH 

















THEODORE STRONG 
Official Organist KFRC 
San Francisco 
Organist, Fifth Scientist Church, 
San Francisco 
Manager, Aeolian Pipe Organ Dept. 


Sherman, Clay & Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 














VaN FLEET VOSSELLER 
Mus. Bac., A.A.G.O. 
Sr. L SC Founder of the 
ine Meee. * Flemington Children’s Choi's 
New YORK : . a 
Convent Avenue Telephone Studio: Flemington, N. J. | 
at l4lst Street Edgecomb 2713 = 
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LoutsE C. TircomMs 
F.A.G.0. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Church of the’ Holy Communion 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Lindenwood College 
Saint Charles, Missouri 
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CARL WIESEMANN 


Recitals — Instruction 
Organist-Choirmaster, St. 
Matthew’s Cathedral. 
Assistant Director, St. 


Mary’s Institute of Music. 
Organist, 


Scottish Rite Cathedral. 








Dallas, Texas 
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OBERLIN 
Conservatory of Music 
ORGAN DEPARTMENT 


Laure, E. YEAMANS 
Leo C. Hoven 
Bruce H. Davis (on leave) 


EORGE W. ANDREWS 
ARTHUR CROLEY 
‘EORGE O. LILLICH 


Teaching and Practice Equipment includes 
15 pipe-organs and 10 pedal vocalions. 
''nexcelled musical and cultural advantages. 


Catalogue on Request OBERLIN, OHIO 














Swinnen’s Pedal Cadenza 


for the opening Allegro of 
Widor’s Fifth “Symphony” 


40c. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


467 CITY HALL STATION NEW YORK, N. Y. 





MIDMER - LOSH 
ORGANS 











Not for the least 
money - - - 


Nor for the most 
money - - - 


But for the most 
discriminating - - 





Main Office and Works: MERRICK, N. Y. 





























_ 92.00 


= 


$2.06 


a Subscription to “or 


CThe American 
ORGANIST 


a te o 
— we _ 





Wame 


Street & No. « 


| City & State - 


Enclosed is $ . cm x b 


~— =o — 


ORGAN INTERESTS INc. 


467 City Hall Station 
NEW YORK, N. y. 














J Slelodious 
CHIMES Y, 
“the Soul of the Organ” 





Their pure, inspiring tones stand out as rare jewels 
against the background of your instrument. No 
organ is complete without the poignant beauty of 
these Liberty bell-tones. Easily installed in any 
organ, new or old. Add “soul” quality to the 
beauty and power of your playing. 

Liberty Chimes—the perfect gift or memorial. 

Write for new catalog containing information 
of help and value to any organist, minister or 
music committee. 


Consult Your Organ Builder. 


THE KouLeER-LIEBICH COMPANY 
3537 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago 






































Boston 
by 
S. Harrison 
LovEWELL 
Official 
Representative 























THe Henry M. DUNHAM memorial serv- 
ice held in Jordan Hall June 3rd was a 
perfunctory affair. However ungracious 
it may be in me to intimate such a thing 
it struck me very forcibly that those who 
were responsible for the inception of the 
program had fallen short of what should 
have been an occasion doing high honor 
to the memory of a great teacher and 
performer. The remarkable program in 
celebration of Mr. Dunham's fifty years 
as a member of the Conservatory faculty 
is so clearly stamped upon one’s mind; 
the memorial service in contrast was al- 
most a failure. 

The truly worth while music of the 
evening was a students’ string quartet 
that played most delightfully two move- 
ments from Dvorak’s Quartet, Op. 96. 
The perfect ensemble and beautiful tone 
elicited great praise. Just why this 
music with its pseudo-American spiritual 
tunes should have been selected is not 
manifest. It was good music finely per- 
formed. The outstanding organ playing 
was accomplished by Dean Wallace Good- 
rich who concluded the program with 
what is probably Mr. Dunham’s best or- 
gan composition, the Gm Sonata. Judged 
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aesthetically, the Bach By THE WATERS 
oF BABYLON did not go any too well. It 
failed in its more subtle beauties and here 
and there the registration was too coarse. 
The Dunham In Memoriam fared better. 
The music itself does not hang together 
but the content of the same was ably 
brought out by Mr. Harold Schwab. 


The very brief. address by Director 
George W. Chadwick was read in an al- 
most inaudible tone of voice. In sub- 
stance it intermingled biographical de- 
tails with personal relationships. As a 
whole it was not uninteresting although 
not at all what would be expected on 
such an occasion. 

Now that the Conservatory of Music 
has held its memorial service, what a 
wonderful thing it would be if the New 
England A.G.O. would undertake a 
similar service on far broader lines in 


honor of one of its most eminent 
founders! 
Rather unexpectedly, Mr. Charles 


Sumner Norris: died on the morning of 
June 3 at his home in Brookline. Since 
1877 he had conducted a piano business 
on Tremont Street. He always had:a 
helping hand for others. For 33 years he 
had played the organ and directed the 
music at All Saints’, Brookline, and had 
served without salary during the whole 
period. He was one of the founders of 
the parish. The church edifice itself is 
one of the most impressive and beautiful 
in Greater Boston. Although not actual- 
ly spacious as compared with many other 
churches, the interior is almost a cathe- 
dral and seems several times larger than 
its actual size. At the time of his death, 
Mr. Norris was junior warden of the 
parish. He was a member of the Guild 
and many clubs. 
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While these notes are being writen, the 
National Federation of Music Clubs jg 
holding its biennial convention. Every- 
thing is being done on a large scal~ rang. 
ing from a performance of the “Mgs. 
SIAH” to a “PEACE JUBILEE” cele'iration 
in the vast Boston Gardens with a piano 
ensemble of twelve grand pianos as 4 
special stunt. The organ is f-atured 
chiefly by a mechanical instrument jp 
Hotel Statler that every so often strikes 
up Handel’s Larco. It is simply wonder. 
ful! Automobile plates in Massac‘iusetts 
frequently have the additional i: forma. 
tion “City of Culture”, and when the 
Larco is resumed, the thought is aroused 
as to whether “Musical Morons” wouldn't 
also be a fitting descriptive note. At any 
rate where was the New England Chap. 
ter all this while? What an opportunity 
for the Chapter to interest the delegates 
in a dozen or more remarkably fine or- 
gans in Boston! Let us all join in sing- 
ing Hatton’s famous ballad, “Down 
among the dead men”! 

A few nights ago I attended an organ 
recital in a large church where the organ 
is large, and the organist is one of the 
very best. To my amazement the attend- 
ance was negligible, a mere handful in 
comparison with the number of people 
that ordinarily could be seated. It re- 
minded me strongly of a certain parish 
that had a beautiful stone edifice, won- 
derful Tiffany windows, a good quartet 
of singers, and a pastor that was uni- 
versally respected. But despite excellent 
equipment the people at large remained 
away from the one weekly service. In 
the same manner the people at large re- 
Mained away from this organ recital. 
The recital was wasted effort and met 
with little appreciation. 

















Faithfully yours, 
DEAGAN Percussions 
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A few changes of organ position can 
be noted at this time. The First Congre- 
gation 2, Winchester, has accepted the 
services of J. Albert Wilson, beginning in 
Septerder, in place of Joseph N. Ashton. 
For 2¢ years Mr. Wilson had charge of 
the mvsic at the Church of the Epiphany, 
Winchester, and built up the fabric of 
music to the highest possible standard. 
A ney rector soon demolished all that, 
and Mr. Wilson went to the Methodist 
Church under favorable circumstances. 
At the Congregational Church he will 
have 2 chancel choir of mixed voices and 
very nearly an Episcopal order of service. 

For seven years Mr. Frank P. Pickett 
was organist-choirmaster at the Church 
of Our Saviour, Roslindale, but recently 
accepted a like position at St. Michael’s, 
Milton. This is one of the better posi- 
tions in Greater Boston. Mr. Pickett 
will direct a choir of mixed voices. The 
position at Roslindale is in the hands of 
Herbert J. Hooper, Jr., formerly at Nor- 
wood. These two young men are very 
capatle musicians. 

It is interesting to record that some of 
our choirs indulge in an  annnual 
“whoopee” in the form of either a fes- 
tival service or a concert. Mr. Frederick 
N. Shackley’s choir at the First Congre- 
gational, Everett, recently presented its 
second “grand concert” with a general 
assortment of selections to suit popular 
taste. No heavy organ music of Bach 
aid Widor type was imposed upon the 
audience. Thanks for that! There were 
choruses, duets, soprano solos, trumpet 
solo, violin solo, and a composition by 
Mr. Shackley for piano and organ en- 
tiled At Eventipe. If a pleasant time 
was not enjoyed by all, it surely was not 
the fault of the organist-choirmaster and 
the young people serving under him. 

—HAROLD GLEASON— 

The strenuous season of the organ de- 
partment of the Eastman School of 
Music, which Mr. Gleason heads, closed 
with the awarding of four Mus. Bac. de- 
grees to Mr. Gleason’s pupils; two of 
them played with orchestra under the di- 
rection of Dr. Howard Hanson, using 
Sowerby’s Mediaeval Poem and. Hanson’s 
Concerto. Mr. Gleason left June 29th for 
a summer in Europe, to return in Sep- 
tember in time for the opening season of 
the Eastman School. 
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4000 MEN 
ASSOCIATED GLEE CLUBS 
May 25th, New York City 
“Creation Hymn’—Beethoven 
“On Wings of Morning”—Mendelssohn 
“Calm as the Night”—Bohm 
“Land of Hope”—Elgar 
“Laudamus’—Protheroe 
“Lullaby”’—Brahms 
“Shenandoah”—Bartholemew 


445 


“Reaper‘s Song”—Davidson 
“On the Road to Mandalay”—Speaks 
“Music When Voices”—Dickinson 
“Sweet Canaan”—Reddick 
“Morning’—Speaks 
“Drums”—Meale 
“Prayer of Thanksgiving”—Kremser 

As told in other columns the conduc- 
tors were Mark Andrews and Ralph L. 
Baldwin. 








Recent Concerts in Euro 


AART, Antwerp, Belgium. 


Chicago Tribune. 


marter’s Weaver of Tales 


Chicago Evening Post. 


KIMBALL HALL 





Edward Eigenschenk 


YOUNG AMERICAN ORGAN VIRTUOSO 
Now Booking American Tour — Season 1929-30 


PRESS COMMENT: 


“Auditors delighted with phenomenal playing. . . . 
arrange Recitals for you in Belgium and Holland.”—N. V. STAND- 


Soloist with Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
“Complete command of organ . . 
tively.-—-MAURICE ROSENFELD, Chicago Daily News. 

“Great technical facility, fine understanding of the Art of regis- 
tration, a vital and accurate sense of rhythm.—EDWARD Moore, 


Soloist with Orchestras in Chicago and Philadelphia, in Dela- 
“Composer profited by services of a virtuoso.”—GLENN DILLARD 


GUNN, Chicago Herald-Examiner. 


“Phrases rippled out from under his fingers with clarity and a sort 
of effervescence most grateful to the ear.—KARLTON HACKETT, 


Recitalist on new Kimball Organ, Municipal Auditorium, 
Memphis, Tenn., A.G.O. National Convention. 


Management: FRANK VAN DUZEN 


. Honor to 


. . played Concerto most effec- 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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1680 Broadway 
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Spend Your Vacation in New York (ity 
Lew WHITE 


Chief Organist of the Roxy Theatre and Famous N. B. C. Artist 
Proclaims Sound Pictures are here to stay 


SOUND MUSIC HAS NOT 


ELIMINATED THE BETTER ORGANIST 


Prepare Yourself 


FOR THE MANAGER’S DEMANDS NEXT SBASON FOR 


Feature Organists 


vith a SPECIAL SUMMER MASTER COURSE under the personal supervision of Lew White at the 
WHITE INSTITUTE of ORGAN 


| 





LEW WHITE 


New York City 
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(*See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 


*ALLEN, Warren D. 

*ANDREWS, George W., Mus. Doc. 

*ANDREWS, J. Warren 

ATHEY, Edith B. 

Hamline Methodist Church, 

Washington, D. C. 

*BAIRD, Andrew, A. A. G. O. 

*BAUMGARTNER, H. Leroy 

BAILY, Gertrude, Mus. Bac. 

Concert Organist, Teacher. 

American Conservatory of Music. 

Kimball Hall, Chicago, Illinois. 

*BEACH, Theodore 

*BEYMER, Paul Allen 

BROWNE, J. Lewis, Mus. Doc. 

Organist, St. Patrick’s Church; Theory, Met- 

ropolitan Conservatory; Recitals, Instruction, 

Composition. 122 S. Desplaines St., Chicago, 

Tll. (Monroe 5550). 

BULLIS, Carleton H. 

Theory Dept., Cons. of Music, Baldwin-Wal- 

lace College, Berea, O. 

7217 Euclid Ave., Oleveland, Ohio. 
*CARRINGTON-THOMAS, Virginia 
*CASSIDY, Mrs. J. H. 

*CHRISTIAN, Palmer 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

*CLEMENS, Chas. E., Mus. Doc. 

*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

COOPER, Harry E., Mus. Doc., A.A.G.O. 
Dean, College of Music, Ottawa University; 
Organist, Country Club Christian Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., 3219 Lexington Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

*CRONHAM, Charlies Raymond 
Municipal Building, Portland, Maine. 

CUSHING, John 
Instruction, Recitals, Conducting. Organist, 
Christ’s Church, Rye, N. Y., and Temple 
Oheb Sholom, Newark, N. J. Studio: 2 Mil- 
ton Road, Rye, N. Y. (Rye 1371-W) 

*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 

*DAY, George Henry, Mus. Doc. 

*DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus. Doc. 

*DORR, William Ripley 

*DOWNES, Herbert W. W. 

*EGENER, Frederick T. 

*EPPLER, Kenneth 

FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 

M. Mus.; Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof. 

of Organ, University of Minnesota; Or. 

Choirmaster, St. John’s Episcopal Church; 

Studio, 26 Dyer Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
*FARNAM, Lynnwood 

49 West 20th’ St., New York. 

*FOX, Kate Elizabeth 

*FRANCIS, J. Henry . 

*GLEASON, Harold 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


Trinity Lutheran Church, Reading, Pa. 
*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 

HOPKINS, Edward Cadoret 
Organ Expert and Organist. 

Specification Counsel, ? 

433 East 10th St., Long Beach, Calif. 
*HOVDESVEN, E. A., Mus. Bac, 
HUGHES, J. Wesley 
*JACOBS, A. Leslie 
*JENNINGS, Arthur B. 

*JOHNSON, Julius K. 

JONES, WM. H., A.A.G.O. 

Director of Music, St. Mary’s School; Organ- 

ist-Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, N. C. 
*KLEIN, Charlotte 
*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 
LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 

Recitals, instruction; Park Street Church, 

Boston (1915); 

76 Parkman St., Brookline, Mass. 

*LUARD, Thorndike 

*MC AMIS, Hugh 
360 East 55th St., New York, N. Y. 

MIRAN , Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 
lege; First Presbyterian Church. 

Residence: 931 Church 8t., Beloit, Wis. 

, Cora Conn, A.A.G.0. 

Organist, First Presbyterian Church; Teacher 

of Organ and Theory, Southwestern College; 

621 East 12th Ave., Winfield, Kansas. 
*MUELLER, Carl F. 

MUELLER, Harry Edward 
Recitals: 

First Presbyterian Church; 

Sennen W. Va. 

N, Gordon Balch 
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*NEVINS, Willard Irving 
O’SHEA, John A. 

St. Cecilias Church; 

Mus. Dir., Boston Public Schools; 

6 Regent Circle, Brookline, Mass. 
*PEARSALL, John V. 

PEASE, Sibtey G. 

Resident Organist, Elks Temple; Associate 

Organist, Angelus Temple; Organist-choirmas- 

ter, St. James Episcopal Church; 

Res. 322 So. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 

10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 
*RICHARDS, G. Darlin 
*RIESBERG, F. W., A-A.G.O. 

ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 

Trinity School, 139 West 9ist St. (1911) 

79 Manhattan Ave., New York (Academy 5892) 
SABIN, Wallace A., F.A.G.O., F.R.C.O. 

Temple Emanuel; 

First Church of Christ, Scientist; 

1915 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 
*SCHEIRER, James Emory 
*SCHLIEDER, Frederick, M. Mus. 
*SCHOLIN, C, Albert 

SEIBERT, Henry F. 

Official Organist, 

The Town Hall, New York. 
*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
*SMITH, Frederick M. 
STEAD, Franklin 

Concert Organist; Organist and Director, 

Starrett School for Girls; 

4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
*STEWART, Gerald F. 

*STRONG, Theodore 

*SYKES, Harry A. 

*TAYLOR, Edwin Lyles 

THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 

F.A.G.0.; De Pauw. University, 

Greencastle, Ind. 

*THOMSON, Grace Chalmers 
*TITCOMB, Louise C. 

*TOWER, Harold 

TRUETTE, Everett E., Mus. Bac., A.G.O. 

Concert Organist and Instructor; 

Eliot Congregational Church, Newton (1897); 

295 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. (Copley 

8624-W) 

*TUFTS, Albert 

1135 West 27th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Vv RD, Harry L., Mus. M. 

Syracuse University, Piano and Organ; Re- 

citals; Organist, First Baptist Church; 

204 Comstock Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
*VOORHEES, Pauline, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A. ‘G.0 le 

Organist, Church of St. Mary the Virgin; 

New York Representative, “Orgoblo” (See 

Adv.); 539 East 138th St., New York, N. 

Y. (MOThaven 7264) 

*WIESEMANN, Carl 
*YON, Pietro A. 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 








Conservatories 


and Teachers 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 
DEL CASTILLO THEATRE SCHOOL 
36 Loew's State Theatre Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
arate A — of Music, 

Rochester, N. 
GOLDSWORTHY, Wm, A. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
MODERN SCIENTIFIC ORG. SCH. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus, Bac, 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
WHITE INSTITUTE OF ORGAN 
1680 Broadway, New York. 

















Publishers 




















DITSON, OLIVER DITSON CO. 
178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
FISCHER, ISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
GRAY, The H. W. GRAY CO. 
159 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








Builders 

















AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Main Nod 689 2 * ia New York, N. Y. 
AUSTIN ORGAN 
Main Office and oll Hartford, Conn. 
New York: Astor Hotel, Broadway & 45th. 


BENNETT ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory: Rock Is) 4, yy 
BUHL ~ceenae co. 
Utica, N. 
CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 
DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Main Office: Park Square Bldg., Bost Mass, 
Factory: Brattleboro, Vt. 
FRAZEE ORGAN CO. 
Everett, Boston, Mars. 
HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 
Los Angeles: Wm. Ripley Door, 4348 3d St. 
HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Main Office and Factory: Alliance, ), 
Chicago: F. W. A. Witt, 2713 Claren \ ve, 
Dallas, Tex.: Will A. Watkin Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Honolulu Music C 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth e. 
Omaha: Sullivan Organ Co., 1913 Cl: Sst, 
HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 
Kendall Green, Mass. 
KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 
Main Office: 4016 Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo, 
Chicago, Ill.; 252 Wrigley Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio; 710 Guardian Bldg 
Houston, Texas: 331 West 20th St. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 323 Plymouth B! 
New York: Steinway Hall, 113 57th 
Omaha, Neb.: 1510 Davenport St. 
MARR & COLTON INC. 
Main Office and Factory: Warsaw, >. Y 
MIDMER-LOSH INC. 
Merrick, L. I.. N. Y. 
MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 6054 Cottage Grove A. 
Los Angeles: 208 Insurance Exch. Biig 
New York, N. Y.: 1540 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 1204 Franklin Trust Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Strand Theater Bldg 
Seattle, Wash.: 1009 First Ave. 
PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
New York: 109 West 57th St., Room 915. 
REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas 
SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factories: Dorchester and Westfield, Mass. 
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Organ Architects | 














Definitely allied to one Builder. 


BARNES, William H. 
1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
+DOHRING, Gustav 
225 Fifth Ave., R-1010, New York City. 
TU 


ler 
333 Central Park West, New York “ity. 





Equipment and Various, 














DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 

Percussion instruments. 

4217 Ravenswood Ave.. Chicago, I!! 
KENETIC ENGINEERING CO. 

Blowers, 

Lansdowne, Pa. 
KOHLER-LIEBICH CO., INC. 

Percussion Instruments, 

3553 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 








Custodians 


and Rebuilder: | 

















BLASHFTIELD, Frank 
il, ohn Lake Ave., Lakewood, Ohi 
HR, Louis F. & Co. - 5638) 
ss08, yalention Ave., New York. | g. ove 
Ss ; 
440 East 148th St., New York. Thaven 
0807) 

SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, rep« be 
contracts; Blowing plants instal" oad) 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. (W+:'st 


i: yearly 
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Ill. 


.f| ‘Vm. H. Barnes 


C -nsultations - Specifications-Superintendence 
Examinations - Solutions - Conferences 





ORGAN ARCHITECT 


The organs in twenty-five churches 
throughout the country were built or 
are being built from specifications 
either prepared by Mr. Barnes or in- 
spected and adapted by him to suit 
the building, the acoustics, or the 
purpose most in mind. Money 
saved beforehand is better than ad- 
ditional cost for remedies. 


Inquiries invited—Address: 


WILLIAM H. BARNES 


1104 S. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 


PIETRO YON 








WORLD FAMOUS 
ORGANIST AND 
COMPOSER 











For All 


Public Appearances 
Master Courses 
Private Lessons 


Address : 
E. HAYNER, I. C. V. 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
































Simplicity ~ 
that is Art 


HE enduring beauty of the Hall 

Organ has been achieved through 
™ researches and experiments of de- 
cades. 


Its high qualities have been proved 
through many years of inspiring service 
in churches from New York to San 
Francisco and from Maine to Panama. 


Its manufacturers ask with pride that 
you consult those who have made Hall 
Organs enduring parts of their church 


buildings. Your correspondence is in- 
vited. One Hall Organ sells another! 


The 


HALL ORGAN 
COMPANY 


Builders of Pipe Organs for Thirty Years 


WEST HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
17 East 42nd Street 


a 


New York City 
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Reliable 
Organ 
Power 


A good organ 
deserves good 
wind power. 


ORGOBLO 


is an electrically operated organ blower, 
backed by 30 years leadership. It has been 
improved continuously. 

It can be connected to any type of organ, 
any size, old or new. Smaller sizes are suit- 
able for student organs and homes. 

We will gladly send you a catalog and list 
of Orgoblos in daily use in your vicinity. 

They all say “Orgoblo is the Best.” 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


HARTFORD, § POWER CONNECTICUT 
DEPT G 2838 A 
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12-7447 

















_...-here or abroad... .none others 
give such satisfac- 
tion as a Kilgen”’ 


—comes this unsolicited praise 


“FREDERICK SHORT 


International Organ Recitalist 


writes of the 
KILGEN ORGAN: 





¢ ¢ Having played practically every make of organ here and abroad, 
I can confidently say that none give such satisfaction as the 
Kilgen. For example, the Diapasons compare with the best 
English makes and that is the highest praise I could give. Then 
the Reeds are the equal of the best French Reeds and that 
speaks for itself. The Flutes and Strings are unequalled, and 
the voice is distinctly “Kilgen”. To hear is to appreciate. You 

F completed two organs of my specifications. I can recommend 

, them with full confidence to all who desire the best in organs. 9 9 


id 


Complete satisfaction in a pipe organ as judged by Mr. 
Short’s standards, embraces a myriad of details—only 
in whose perfect ensemble, a Master of the Organ can 
find genuine pleasure. Endorsing his opinion are literally 
hundreds of the world’s most outstanding organists, to 
whom the Kilgen Organ is the medium of maximum 
expression and an inexhaustible supplement to their art. 
This remarkable list of world-famous artists who so 


strongly endorse Kilgen Organs, tells an eloquent story. 





ee Ril 
GEO. KILGEN & SON, INC. 
4012 N. UNION BLVD,, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ilt Lau Pipe Organ Builders for 289 Years 


Organist, St. Theresa’s Church ana Our Lady of Angels Church; Musical Director Knights of Columbus— Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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